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SINNING. 


ere Ques 
CHAPTER IX. 


They name thee before me, 
A knell to mine ear; 
Ashudder comes o’er me, 
Why wert thou so dear? Brnow. 


* Waar about Muriel, Sir Percival ?”’ repeated 
Henry Garthside, as the baronet appeared to 
Zeign not to hear the schoolmaster’s former 
question. 

A keen observer might have noticed that Sir 
Percival visibly winced, and a fierce gleam 
darted from his customarily expressionless eyes. 

“Eh?!” he exclaimed, with an assumption of 
ronchalance, as he busied himself with some 
fruit on the table beside him. ‘ What was that 
you said, Garthside ?” 

*‘T want to know where Muriel is, and what 
has become of her. Muriel Oliphant, the 
daughter of the former schoolmaster of Ross- 
more.” 

Few would have thought that the nervous, 
timid, undemonstrative schoolmaster would have 
spoken so decidedly to the lord of Rossmore 
Manor. 

But Henry Garthside’s heart was in the ques- 
tion he had asked, for bonny Muriel Oliphant 
br been the love of the poor hunchback’s 

e. 

“*Garthside,” said Sir Percival, with a stecly 
look in his eyes and a reticent ring in his voice, 
*‘you seem to forget our relative positions when 


you speak to me in so commanding a tone.” 





[oN DECEIT INTENT. ] 


The schoolmaster winced. His customary hu- 
mility to his master asserted itself, and he re- 
plied, apologetically : 

“Tam surel beg your pardon, Sir Percival. 
If I spoke in a commanding tone it was uncon- 
seiously. But I have often wished to ask you 
about Muriel Oliphant——’ 

Here he hesitated, confused and bewildered by 
the demeanour of his cool, contemptuous oppo- 
nent in this fencing match. 

**May I ask,” inquired Sir Percival, clasping 
his white hands on his knees, and calmly and 
provokingly twirling his thumbs, “may I ask,” 
he repeated, deliberately, “ why you ask such a 
question of me?” 

This was a home-thrust, the cool audacity of 
which staggered the schoolmaster. However, 
as he had gone so far he thought he might as 
well continue the subject. 

“TI ask you, Sir Percival,” he replied, with 
inward nervousness, although outwardly self- 
possessed, “ because, when Muriel Oliphant left 
Rossmore after her father’s death, rumour 
coupled her name with yours.” 

“T cannot stop rumour, nor silence the gossip- 
ping tongues of village folk.” 

“Muriel never wrote to any of her old friends, 
and from the she left here until now no one 
has heard an g definite about her.” 

“She has proved ungrateful, I presume, to 
her friends who succoured her in hey trouble,” 
suggested Sir Percival. 

“No—no!” hastily inte the school- 
master; “I cannot think that of Muriel. It 
was not her disposition to de so. Sir Percival,” 
he continued, entreatingly, clasping his long, 
attenuated hands, “for Heaven’s sake tell me 
if you know anythingabout her} I loved her— 








I yet love her—better than my own poor, worth- 
less life! Tell me if it be true that you know 
anything about her, and to no human being will 
I ever reveal it!” 

The hunchback’s face was transfigured with 
his intense emotion. His fine eyes flashed, and 
the whole expression bore witness to the earnest- 
ness of his appeal. 

But it touched not the stony heart of his 
hearer, who rose from his chair and said: 

“ Garthside, for the sake of old friendship I 
forgive what from ancther man in your position 
I should consider an unwarrantakle piece of im- 
pertinence.” 

‘But, Sir Percival——” 

“Stop!” interrupted the baronet, sternly and 
decidedly. ‘Let me hear no more upon the 
subject. I tell youI know nothing about the 
woman you speak of. Iam disappointed in you, 
Garthside. I considered you a man much above 
the common, but Iam mistaken. I have done 
my best to promote your interests, and now you 
come and have the audacity to tell me a gossip- 
ping village story about myself, and not alone to 
tell it to me, but to give me to understand that 
you actually believe it! Why, if you had one 
spark of gratitude in your misshapen body you 
should have silenced such reports. But no!’ he 
thundered forth. ‘You listened, and you be- 
lieved, thereby demonstrating that your mind is 
as warped as your body!” 

With which cruel words Sir Percival left the 
room by another door to that which Henry 
Garthside had entered at. 

Constitutionally timid the poor schoolmaster 
writhed in mental agony at the brutality of his 
patron’s attack. P : 

His face bad become desdly pale during Sir 
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Percival’s angry tirade; and, shaking in every 
limb, he sank down cowering into a chair. 

He sat there for some minutes, unable to rise, 
and afraid to trust his tottering steps. 

Presently the door was opened and a servant 
entered the room. 

Seeing the schoolmaster, he exclaimed : 

“Law, Master Garthside! is this you here? 
Why whatever is the matter ?” 

* Nothing,” faintly replied the schoolmaster, 
making an effort to speak unconcernedly. 

** Don’t say that, Master Garthside,” said the 
man good-naturedly, for Henry Garthside was 
an universal favourite ; “you look as ill as ever 
you can look.” 

“It is nothing, James, I assure you,” asseve- 
rated the schoolmaster. “ You know I am never 
very strong, and the long walk in the heat has 
helped to knock me up.” 

James turned to the table and poured out a 
glass of rich, violet-hued wine, which he brought 
over to his former schoolmaster. 

“Here, Master Garthside,” he said, “here, 
sir, take this, it will put some strength in 
you.” 

Henry Garthside hated the very idea of taking 
either meat or drink at the expense of the man 
who had just so cruelly insulted him, but weak 
physical humar nature rose paramount, and he 
eagerly drank down the wine. 

t coursed like fire through his veins, warm- 
ing him into new life. 

ames saw the change it effected, and said 
exultingly : 

“Why, Master Garthside, you see the wine 
has done you good already. Let me give you 
some more, sir?” 

**No—no, James!” exclaimed the school- 
master, rising. “‘I feel better now. Good-morn- 
ing, James.” 

“* Good-morning, sir,” he replied, with his 
hand upon the handle of the door. “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but may I ask you a question P” 

“Yes, James. What is it?” 

The young man hesitated, and played with the 
handle of the door. 

« Well, James ?” 

“Ts it true, do you know, sir, that Sir Per- 
cival is going to be married ?” 

Henry Garthside was above listening to low 
gossip—he would not do such a thing under or- 
dinary circumstances as hearken to what ser- 
vants might say. 

But now, his curiosity was excited by some- 
thing in the man’s manner, so he said: 

“Why do you ask me that question, 
James ?” 

Again the young man hesitated, and replied 
awkwardly : 

“Well, Master Garthside, you know what 
people do say.” 

**What do they say ?” 

“Why, that Sir Percival married Master Oli- 
phant’s daughter, and my aunt that lives in 
Loamshire says 

But Henry Garthside interrupted James by 
saying in a determined tone: 

“There, there, James! I cannot listen to this 
idle gossip any longer. I thought you had some- 
thing else to say. Try and employ your time 
better than by listening to stories about your 
employers. Sir Percival is a good master to you, 
end his private affairs are of no consequence to 
you.’ 

Henry Garthside left Rossmore and proceeded 
to the schoolhouse, where, during the whole of 
the long summer’s day, he strove hard to guide 
the juvenile bucolic mind up the thorny paths 
of learning. 

It was a weary task, for his heart was not in 
his work that day. 

The leaves of memory made a mournful rust- 
ling as his thoughts went back twenty years, 
and he saw bonny Muriel Oliphant, with her 
laughing blue eyes, sunny hair, and ripe red lips 
through which the pearly white teeth flashed 
and gleamed. 

He saw her, mentally, subdued and saddened 
when her father, her sole protector, died sud- 
denly, and he remembered—with a cruel fresh- 
ness of memory—how he, the humpback, had 
longed to offer her his love and the shelter of 








his home; but how he did not dare do so. The 
girl’s beauty intoxicated him. 

She looked like an angel from heaven, and he, 
Henry Garthside, had the soul of a god, but the 
misshapen body of a satyr. 

Then he remembered too that she had sud- 
denly left Rossmore; and gossipping tongues 
had wagged busily concerning the lovely girl. 
Powerless to hinder them, Henry Garthside had 
listened in dismay, hoping that some fortuitous 
circumstance would give the lie to all these idle 
tales. 

But Muriel never returned: not did Muriel 
ever communicate with any one of her old 
friends. 

The schoolmaster walked home through the 
pleasant corn-fields, thinking over all these 
things. 

Muriel had been in his mind more than ever 
lately, and more than ever had come upon him 
the intense desire to see her. 

Sometimes it occurred to him that he would 
expend his little savings in trying to find her 
out, for he had a conviction that if she were yet 
upon this earth that he could not fail to find her, 
were he to make an effort to do so. 

These thoughts occupied. his mind as he 
neared his own pretty cottage, the door of which 
stood invitingly open. He entered and found 
Barbara busily engaged in preparing the tea. 

“You are early, Henry,” she said, as he hung 
up his hat and put away his stick in its cus- 
tomary corner. 

“Yes; I suppose I unconsciously hurried 
home to tell you the news,” he replied, seating 
himself at the table, whilst a smile, like a sun- 
beam on a tombstone, flickered for a moment 
over his pale face. ; 

«News! what is it?” eagerly asked Barbara. 
“T hope Sir Percival is going to raise your 
salary.” 

“Hush, Barbara! We have enough for our 
wants. The good Lord be thanked for all His 
mercies!” he ejaculated, reverently, raising his 
eyes to Heaven. 

«You are easily satisfied, Henry,” she said, 
significantly. “ But now for your news. What 
is it?” 

“Sir Percival Rossmore is going to be 
married.” 

“ Oh, that’s nothing of very great importance.” 
(Sir Percival was no favourite of honest Barbara 
Finlay.) “Who was that passed the window, 
Henry ?” 

«T did not see anyone.” 

«There was someone,” said Barbara, rising 
briskly and going towards the door, which she 
opened, whilst a voice outside asked: 

* Does Mr. Garthside live here ?” 





CHAPTER X. 


Our souls sit close and silently within, 
And their own web from their own entrails spin. 
Otway, 


Wuen Leopold Ormiston left the rectory 
Ulrica Warner thought over every jot and tittle 
of the conversation she had had with him. She 
weighed it all in her acute, scheming mind, not 
one gesture of his, nor one inflection of his voice 
did she omit to note. 

The more she thought about him the more 
her heart yearned over him; and a fierce, ‘in- 
sane jealousy of Everil Vane arose in her breast, 
and she muttered from between her clenched 
teeth: 

“She isan idiot! An innocent, affectionate, 
confiding idiot, who could be led in any way 
through her affections. It is useless to try and 
frighten her, for she might then go straight off 
and tell Leopold Ormiston eyerything. No. 
‘The better plan will be to walk upon her feel- 
ings. She is foolish and romantic, weak and 
conventional! What can her love for Leopold 
Ormiston be, when compared to mine ! 

Her passions matched with mine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, 
As water unto wine! 


“She cannot love him as I love him!’ pas- 


sionately exclaimed the woman, starting up 
“TI, who would move heaven and earth to gain 





one loving look from him—only to feel the touch 
of his lips on mine! Any man who was mode- 
rately good-looking, well-bred and young could 
win her schoolgirl affections. Whereas, I love 
Leopold Ormiston with the concentrated passion 
of a lifetime! As child, girl, and woman I have 
loved him, as child, boy and man! And surely, 
for the sake of a puling girl, Iam not going to 
lose the one good thing in my life—the one 
object that makes existence worth having !’” 

Ulrica stopped, exhausted by the vehemence 
of her emotion. Her pale, colourless eyes almost 
— and a bright red spot burned upon either 
cheek. 

She clenched her hands and walked quickly 
up and down her bedroom, whilst her breath 
came thick and fast with the excess of her agita- 
tion. 

A thought suddenly struck Ulrica. A thought 
so daring, so cold-blooded in its atrocity that she 
—unscrupulous even as she was—hesitated for a 
moment and sat down, saying to herself in a de- 
liberative manner: 

* Shall I do it ?” 

She debated the matter in her scheming mind, 
going over every point, weighing every proba- 
bility, taking everything into consideration, and 
the point which Ulrica Warner debated was this 
whether or not she would tell Everil Vane a 
falsehood. 

Tell her that Leopold Ormiston had proposed 
to her, Ulrica Warner, and then to trust to her 
woman’s wits to keep them apart. 

It was a desperate game to attempt to play. 
yet Ulrica Warner’s wild, unreasoning — 
for this man urged her on to any lengths. Never- 
theless, even she was amazed at her own 
audacity, and nervously counted the cost. 

«‘ There is just one thing for me to do,” she so- 
liloquised. “If I do this must makeupmy mind 
to tell falsehoods right through. It will involve 
me not alone in the actua] falsehood that Leo- 
pold Ormiston has proposed to me, but ina thou- 
sand other falsehoods! Well!” she exclaimed, 
with a bitter little sarcastic laugh, “ he ig worth 
it! I may as well go all lengths when I set 
about it! No half measures for me. Ill try 
and have the good of life, by foul means if I can- 
not have it by fair means. They say every 
stratagem is fair in love and war, and I daresay 
Iam not a bit worse than many other women, 
who would have the heart to conceive first such 
another plot, but would not have the courage to 
carry it out. To get well through this world 
one should have the cunning of a fox and the 
courage of a lion.” 

With such sophistry did this casuistical 
woman try to quiet her wicked conscience. An 
hour later, when she walked through the Pen- 
dleton woods, attired in her pretty modest grey 
costume, pretty black hat, and quaker-like white 
tie and neat gloves, few could have believed 
that the rector’s amiable daughter, who had a 
smile and a pleasant word for everyone, could 
be capable of hatching the nefarious plot which 
was fermenting in her busy brain. 

The proverb says that fortune favours the 
brave, and it seemed to hold good in Ulrica’s 
case, in the sense of favouring the daring. She 
walked round bythe river where she had seen 
the loyers together, and where she had found 
that letter which she had carefully laid up for 
future use. 

She sauntered on until she entered the private 
grounds, and there ina shady spot sat Everil 
Vane; her face deadly pale, whilst her eyes 
seemed to be gazing on vacancy. 

Ulrica noted the despairing, miserable ex- 
pression upon the girl’s face. Her whole atti- 
tude betokened listlessness and dejection, and 
Ulrica Warner determined to shape her course 
accordingly. 

She quietly advanced along the narrow path 
until she was within a couple of yards of Everil, 
and then said: 

** How do you do, Miss Vane P” 

Everil started, and turned her lovely, wan 
face towards Ulrica. 

“Oh, is it you? I did not expect to see you 
this morning. I am quite well, thank you,” re- 
turned Everil, with cold,and scant courtesy. 





« How pleasant and cool it is here under the 
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trees,” pursued Ulrica, unheeding the coldness 
of Everil’s manner. 

It did not suit her book to appear to take 
umbrage at any slight, no matter how palpa- 
ble. 

“IT may sit down and rest a bit with you, may 
I?” she asked, with one of her most insinuating 
siviles. 

«I suppose so, unless you prefer going up to 
the Hall. Grandmother is in her own room, I 
believe, and I don’t think she is engaged.” 

Even this ungracious suggestion could not 
disturb the equanimity of the rector’s wily 
daughter, bent upon accomplishing her ends at 
any price. 

She gave a little sigh, looked down, and called 
up a pained expression on her countenance. 
Everil looked at her curiously, and this was what 
she wanted. 

Ulrica’s eyes became suffused with tears. 
Suddenly raising them, she fixed them upon her 
victim, aud said, in a trembling voice : 

“Miss Vane! Everil!”’ 

As she spoke she laid her hand upon Everil’s. 
The girl was very tender-hearted, and her own 
great sorrow helped to soften, not to harden 
her. 

Instinctively she disliked and mistrusted 
Ulrica Warner, but anyone in distress—whether 
friend or foe, open or tacit—had always a strong 
claim upon her tender heart. 

“Yes ?” she replied, in a more gentle tone, 
and ina questioning manner. “Is there any- 
thing the matter ?” 

“ Perhaps I should not trouble you with my 
affairs,” said Ulrica, making a great show of 
wiping away a tear. 

“If I can do anything for you, or be of any 
use in any way,” replied Everil, whose gentle 
heart was never proof against grief, “I shall 
be very happy. You seem to be in some sor- 
sow.” 

“Have you never heard of people crying for 
joy ?” inquired Ulrica. 

“Ihave heard of such things,” she replied, 
“but yours do not seem to be tears of joy.” 

“I should not intrude my affairs upon you,” 
said Ulrica, returning to her former line of 
attack, “but, dear Everil, I am so lonely! -I 
have no friend to whom to open my heart, and 
when I saw you sitting here all alone I could 
not resist the impulse to come and ask you to be 
more of a friend tome. I think you misunder- 
stand me, and I have sometimes thought that if 
you and I were more open and friendly with 
each other that it might be for our mutual ad- 
vantage.” 

Everil was unfeignedly astonished at this 
tirade from the customarily undemonstrative 
Ulvica. 

The timid, affectionate girl distrusted herself 
and her own powers of discrimination. Could 
it be possible that she had been mistaken in her 
estimation of Ulrica ? 

Her instincts said one thing, and her honest 
heart another. 

Certain it was that Ulrica could not have 
chosen a better time wherein to weave her ne- 
farious webs around the girl, for Everil’s heart 
was very sore, and any sympathy was welcome 
to her. 

“You are very kind, Ulrica,” she said, for- 
getting everything but that she herself was in 
trouble, and that Ulrica spoke as a friend, “ but 
you cannot be more lonely than I am.” 

“You have your grandmother,” suggested 
Ulrica; “I have really no woman friend. Father 
1s out all day upon parish business, so that I 
literally have no women companions.” 

“Grandmother is not very much of a com- 
panion for me,” replied Everil. “You seem to 
find her so companionable. Why do you not 
offer your friendship to her instead of to me ?” 

Again Ulrica’s green eyes became suffused 
with tears. 

Pressing Everil’s hand, she cast down her 
eyes modestly, and said: 

“Well, to tell you the truth, I thought I 
should like the friendship and confidence of a 
woman hearer my own age just at this epoch of 
my existence ?” 

“ Why Pp 








Everil was only a daughter of Eve, and as 
curious as ever was her famous progenitor. 

“Ts there not a time in every woman’s life,” 
asked Ulrica, with her eyes still suffused with 
tears, ‘when she feels all the world brighter, 
because of the mere fact of someone else living 
upon the same earth ?” 

“TI daresay,” replied poor Everil, thinking 
wearily of the one who made earth bright for 
her, and whom she must not see again. 

“Of course you do not know Mr. Ormiston, of 
the Manor Farm,” pursued Ulrica, with a steady 
look at her victim’s face, “but you may have 
heard of him. I don’t expect you have ever 
met him,” she continued, “for of course he is 
not in the same sphere of life as you and Lady 
Pendleton.” 

“ Yes,” steadily responded Everil, with white 
lips and an aching heart. ‘I know Mr. Ormis- 
ton.” 

Like waters to the parched earth so was the 
chance to her soul of hearing anything about 
him. 

«You know him? Well, you amaze me,” ex- 
claimed Ulrica, with an excellent assumption of 
surprise. 

““Why should it amaze you?” quietly asked 
Everil, who was eagerly drinking in every 
word. 

“ Because ’—here she hesitated— well—be- 
cause I chance to know Mr. Ormiston very well, 
and I do not know that he has ever told me that 
he knows you very intimately.” 

«Possibly not. I don’t see that there was 
any necessity for him to do so, or any reason why 
he should do so.” 

Ulrica smiled—a little meaning smile—and 
looked steadily and innocently into Everil’s 
face. 

** Perhaps he thought I might be jealous.” 

It was a good shot. 

Everil’s face became as crimson as it had be- 
fore been deadly pale, and she said, haughtily : 

“I do not quite understand you, Ulrica 
Warner. The interests of you and I and Mr. 
Ormiston are totally different.” 

“Of course, my dear,” was the. placid reply. 
“TI knew that, Everil, and I thought you might 
be so far interested in your friend as to hear I 
am engaged to be married to Mr. Ormiston.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
**Oh! what is good for a bootless bene ?”” 
And she answered, *‘ An endless sorrow.” 
WorpswortTH. 

Dip Everil Vane hear aright, or were heaven 
and earth coming together? Could it be true 
that she was engaged to be married to Leopold 
Ormiston ? 

She looked at the woman with such an ex- 
pression of shocked incredulity upon her coun- 
tenance that Ulrica exultingly saw that her 
random shot had gone home. 

“ Ulrica!’ she exclaimed, in a low, hoarse 
tone, as she caught hold of her arm, “ what is 
that I heard you say ?” 

«That I am engaged to Mr. Ormiston, dear,” 
replied Uirica, placidly, as she confidingly took 
Everil’s hand in hers. ‘‘ Why, Everil!”’ seeing 

he girl turn deadly pale, “ what consequence 
can that be to you?” 

*«* None !” exclaimed Everil, quickly recovering 
herself, “none whatever, Ulrica. And now,” 
she continued, with a bitter little laugh, “ tell 
me all about it. When did it happen, and when } 
is the wedding to take place ?” 

*‘ You are very kind to take such an interest 
in my affairs,” said Ulrica, with a little: affecta- 
tion of diffidence and gratitude. 

Oh! don’t mention it,” exclaimed Everil, in 
the same mocking tone, that did not sound like | 
her own customarily sweet voice. “But you} 
have been coming so contantly to Pendleton | 
Park, and we have heard nothing of your en- | 
gagement, that I am naturally taken by sur- 
prise.” 

“TI did not like to intrude my own affairs,” 
replied Ulrica, modestly, with downcast eyes. 

“Tell me all about it now,” impatiently ex- ' 
claimed the miserable girl. Her eyes were now 
flashing, and her cheeks crimson. ‘“ Since when 
have you been engaged to Mr. Ormiston ?” ‘ 








“Only since last night,” was the reply, 
“although,” she continued, with a pretence of 
pretty modest affectation, “of course, I have 
known for a long time what was coming.” 

“ Since last night ?” repeated Everil, mechani- 
cally, whilst her lips and cheeks again became 
deadly pale, and the same expression of be- 
wilderment overspread her countenance, as she 
recollected the loving words of Leopold Ormis- 
ton to her only the afternoon before. 

“Yes. And, dear Everil,” continued Ulrica, 
looking gratefully at the girl, “I have to thank 
you for it.” 

«Thank me for it!” 

Everil is becoming more and more bewildered. 

“Yes, dear. Yesterday evening, when Mr. 
Ormiston came up to tea as usual’’—the latter 
phrase smote upon Everil’s heart—‘‘he and I 
were sitting alone talking, and somehow or 
other the conversation turned upon you. M 





bir, 
Ormiston said he heard you were going to be 
married to Sir Percival Rossmore.” 

Here Ulrica stopped, apparently unwilling to 
go on. 

In reality she was thinking how she could 
best tell her story so as to give ita semblance of 
truth. 

«Go on!” almost commanded Everil. 

The girl sat with her hands clasped and her 
miserable eyes staring beyond into vacancy. 

* You are so good !” ejaculated Ulrica, enjoy- 
ing the agony of her victim. “It is really so 
kind of you to take an interest in my affairs.” 

“Cease these digressions,” exclaimed poor 
Everil, goaded almost to desperation by the cool 
cruelty of her tormentor. “I must be going 
soon, so whatever you have to say, say it at 
once.” 

* We were talking about you, as I said,” pur- 
sued Ulrica, “and Mr. Ormiston was woundder- 
ing—but you may be angry if I tell you.” 

“T shall not be angry. I am interested in 
what you say. Pray proceed.” 

«Mr. Ormiston spoke of the difference in your 
ages, and said he thought a marriage like oura 


—of mutual trust and affection—a more natrual 
union than one effected for the sake of rank and 
wealth.” 

“T am sure I am much obliged to my friends, 
or rather my neighbours, for the interest they 





take in my affairs, and the way in wh 
settle them to their own complete satisfacti 
And when is your wedding to come off, Ulvica + 

«T really do not know,” replied Ulrica, giving 
utterance to about the only truthful assertion 
she had made during the interview. 

But as Ulrica spoke she turned deadly paie. 
From where she sat she commanded a wide vista 
of park, and an extended view of the path y 
the side of which they were sitting. 


She could see anyone coming towards them 
at a distance of ten minutes’ easy walking, and 
to her horror she recognised Leopold Ormiston 
who advanced across the greensward with bent 
head and gloomy brow. 

Everil Vane had her back to him and her face 


towards Ulrica. 

The latter, in an agony at the risk of an en- 
counter and an explanation and exposure, said, 
with as much calmness as she could coma 

“ Why, actually here is Mr. Ormiston. I told 
him I was coming down here this forenoon, end 
he said he might possibly come down and meet 
me.” 

Everil started to her feet like one stung. 





' you not stay and see him ? 


“T will bid’ you good-morning, Ulvica,” she 
said; “which way do you say Mr. Ormiston is 
coming ?” 

The trees had just then hidden him from her 
sight. 


indicated Ulrica, “ but, will 


9? 


“Along there,” 


«Grandmother is expecting me,” exclaimed 
the miserable girl, who ran quickly down 

bank, crossed the little rustic bridge, and. in 
another minute was lost amongst the bushes at 


| the opposite side of the little river. 


And then she looked across and saw a si 
which froze the blood in herveins. Everil V: 
saw Ulrica Warner in the arms of Leop hd 
Ormiston. 

* * u we * 
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With a low, shrill ery, like that of a hunted 
wounded animal, Everil Vane tore through the 
bushes, almost unheeding where she went. On 
and on she flew, and at last reached Pendleton 
Hall by a circuitous route, and hastened to her 
room. 

She threw off her hat, her bronze-like hair 
falling around her likea mantle, and half-cover- 
ing the arm of the couch upon which she had 
thrown herself, 

Heart-sick unto the death of her soul she lay 
there in dry-eyed agony, her eyes heavy with 
the unshed tears, which burned and seared her 
eyeballs. 

The calm, circumstantial account which Ulrica 
Warner had given her completely deceived 
her. 

‘The very faintest suspicion of the woman’s 
duplicity never once occurred to her innocent 
mind. 

And then when she recalled the scene which 
she had witnessed she groaned aloud in the 
agony of her spirit, and murmured : 

«Oh, Lord! if it be Thy will, let this cup 
pass from me! The burden is greater than I 
can bear !” 

How long Everil lay there she knew not. She 
gave a violent start as a knock was heard at her 
door 


“Come in,” she said, wearily, sitting upright 
and throwing back her wealth of hair. 

«Tf you please, madame,” said the harsh voice 
of Turrell, Lady Pendleton’s woman, “my lady 


will be ready in half-an-hour to drive to the 
N ay station to meet Sir Percival Rossmore, 
{she expects you to be ready to accompany 
“Tell Lady Pendleton I shall be ready,” re- 
plicd Hveril, quietly, “and, Turrell, please send 
Bessy Power to me.” 

«Yes, madame.” 

\nd Myrs. Turrell left the room and proceeded 
to the apartinent of her own mistress. 

* Well, Turrell, what did Miss Everil say ?” 
inguived Lady Pendleton, who was seated be- 
fore a many-drawered dressing-table. 

The drawers were open, and displayed the 
thousand aids to loveliness with which the old 
woman patched and restored her appearance. 

There were powders of all shades, for some- 
times it pleased her ladyship to appear asa 
brunette, sometimes as a blonde—rouge of vari- 
ous degrees and shades and kinds; eyebrow 
pencils and eyebrow brushes, wherewith to put 
on the Indian ink, and all the other various 
paraphernalia of a vain, frivolous woman. As 
J'wrrel entered, she was,with a microscope, 
vying the effect of various degrees of rouge. 

“Miss Vane said she would be ready, my 
lady,” replied 'Turrell. 

« Did she not make any objection ?” asked the 
old lady, as if expecting an answer in the 
uli ive. 

“No, my lady.” 

quite sure ?” she asked, with a sus- 
picious glance at the Abigail. 

* Quite sure, my lady.” 

“Jiumph! I suppose she has come to the 


ee 


You are 


“What an advantage it is when a woman 
preserves her figure through life !” 

‘* Few ladies has such a figute as you has, my 
lady,” remarked Turrell, an observation which 
was perfertly true, for Lady Pendleton’s was , 
capable of preservation of no ordinary kind, as , 
it could be taken to pieces and stowed away 
and only worn when occasion demanded. 

The old lady met Sir Percival Rossmore with 
the beaming smile which she always wore with 
that particular shade of complexion. 

Everil, paleand composed, received the baronet 
with hauteur and reserve. 

Her grandmother noticed this, and whispered, 
as Sir Percival turned away from the carriage to 
give some direction to his valet: 

“You had better take care what you are 
about, Everil! I intend you to marry Sir Per- 
cival, and I mean to be obeyed. Let me see no 
more of that haughtiness and coldness of 
manner !” 

Much to the surprise of the old lady, her 
granddaughter answered quietly : 

“Give me a little time to think about the 
matter.” 

They drove along the pleasant £uunyshire 
roads; Sir Percival and Lady Pendleton keep- 
ing up a constant stream of small-talk ; 
whilst not a word did Everil utter. 

Presently, the open carriage passed by the 
entrance to the river-path. 

Instinctively Everil looked towards it, and 
saw—Leopold Ormiston and Ulrica Warner 
coming along it, arm-in-arm, and in earnest 
conversation. 


(To be Continued.) 





BEFORE THE BATTLE. 





Onwakrp flows the gloomy river, 
Cold and silent, dark and still ; 

Passing many an ancient hamlet, 
Turning many a rustic mill. 


’Tis the hour of night and watching, 
Nightingales are singing near ; 

Spies are lurking, foes are coming— 
Hark! the sound of drums we hear. 


‘Tis the foeman, he is near us, 
Let us arm, and guard the fort; 
String your nerves, and take up cour- 


age, 
The time of strife will not be short. 


Let us bear the fire with calmness, 
Let us put our trust in God ; 
Then we shall not be forgotten, 


When we lie beneath the sod. H.H. 





SCIENCE. 
ES —— 
MUZZLE v. BREECH LOADING. 





conclusion that her best policy is to do do as she 
is desired. Come now, Turrell, dress me! I 
want to look my best going to meet Sir Percival! 
Who knows!” she cackled, “but Sir Percival 
may take a fancy to me after all! Men generally 


yp 


preter widows to raw, unsophisticated girls! 
“Indeed! I wouldn’t wonder at it at all, my 
lady !’ said the sycophant, “ for Miss Everil 
doesn’t take no kind of trouble to make herself 
eeal no one! And you, my lady, with 


ince and your beautiful manners, I 


your ap} 
y you wouldn’t outdo any lady in 


aon t see W 
} 


the land! 

Well pleased with the enormous doses of flat- 
tery which 'lurrell poured into her willing ear, 
Lady Pendleton denned her most youthful wig 
and most delicate complexion. 

The old lady wore a tightly-fitting, cream- 
coloured, cashmere dress, exquisitely made, and 
profusely trimmed with blue satin. 

A jaunty little rmk hat to match the dress 


completed her attire ; and, taking a final survey 
of herself in the cheval glass, she said, compla- 
cently s 


ExPERIMENTS have been in progress at Wool- 
| wich with two new field guns, designed and 
| manufactured by Sir William Armstrong at 
| Elswick, and the trial is regarded as peculiarly 
| interesting, as it may decide the much-debated 
| question of muzzle versus breech loading. Both 
| guns are precisely alike in weight, rifling, and 
|in all other respects, except that one is a 
| muzzle-loader and the other is a breech-loader. 
| The rifling is a polygroove of eight grooves, cor- 
| responding with the experimental 12 pounder 
of the Royal Gun Factories, and, like the gun, 
both these are chambered. They are, however, 
constructed to fire 13-pounder projectiles, 
which the Government gun is equally capable 
of doing, and, as far as the experiments have 
gone, they have not developed any special ad- 
vantages. ‘lhe 12-pounder, indeed. with a lower 
eharge, has obtained an equal velocity, and if 
it can be advantageously used as a 13-pounder, 
this will be done. 

The relative merits of the breech and muzzle 
loading system are found to remain much as 


velocities at the proof butts, but they have yet 
to be tried against the targets at Shoeburyness 
to settle their relative accuracy aud other 
points. It is considered doubtful still whether 
the simplicity of the muzzle-loaders is out- 
weighed by the supposed advantage of cover 


| afforded by guns loading at the breech, a point 


which can only be practically settled by expe- 
rience in the field. The breech fittings used 
are on the principle of the screw used in the 
French field guns, and a steel expanding cup, 
designed by Captain Noble, of the Elswick firm, 
is introduced as a gas check. 





INFLUENCE OF ORGANISMS ON Eaas.—MM. 
Bechamp and Eustache have determined that 
eggs may remain for long periods in a medium 
filled with infusoria, without the latter travers- 
ing the shell and penetrating the interior. 
The shell, however, allows the passage of micro- 
scopic muceding, which make their way 
through the lining membrane and develop very 
abundantly on its internal face. The membrane 
surrounding the yolk presents, however, an in- 
surmountable barrier to their further progress, 
but should their entrance into the yolk be 
effected an alteration takes place, which is a true 
fermentation and distinct from putrefaction. 


Resrorine Burnt Cast SteeL.—The follow- 
ing recipe has been well recommended: Borax 
one and a half pounds, sal ammoniac half a 
pound, prussiate of potash quarter of a pound, 
resin one ounce. Pound these ingredients finely 
together, add a gill each of water and alcohol, 
and boil all to a paste in an iron kettle. Do not 
boil too long or it will become hard when cool. 
The burnt steel is dipped while hot in the com- 
position and slightly hammered. 


An Unknown Narcotic Prant.—Iam tempted 
to notice a plant that grows in America of such 
strong narcotic powers that, in the hands of a 
skilful practitioner, it will produce coma of any 
intensity or duration, or even death itself when 
so intended. The knowledge of this plant is 
confined to a few families, who transmit the 
secret as an heirloom from generation to 
generation and the heritage is highly 
prized, confirming it is thought the power of 
miracle workers and priests. For the plant is in 
many ways used in aid of solemn imposture, 
superstition, and even crime. The power thus 
exercised is called “ wanga,” a word that in- 
spires the African with awe and dread. The 
wanga priest can throw into a death-like 
coma, and knowing the moment of returning 
consciousness, he will make a show of recalling 
to life. If a burglary is to be committed, he 
can, by means of his art, cast a deep sleep on 
all indoors; and one may understand how he 
can attain other forbidden ends in the same 
way. An experienced botanist could not fail 
to discover this plant, which, as an anesthetic, 
would no doubt prove a valuable acquisition to 
medical science.—H. 8. 


New Mernop ror Maprine.—A new method 
of orography, or mountain representation, where- 
by the outline of a horizon is given by an 
automatie operation, has lately been brought to 
notice by M. Schrader. Considering the horizon 
as a cylinder is transformed into a circular plane. 
A telescope attached toasleeve on a vertical 
support rising from the middle of a circular disk 
covered with paper is directed to follow the out- 
lines of the hills, &c., and the movements of a 
lever connected with it are transmitted by means 
of an are anda horizontal rack to a pencil or 
style, which transforms them into out and in 
movements on the paper. If the telescope de- 
scribes a circle round the horizon the style gives 
a corresponding circle on the paper, and if it 
rises or descends the trace of the pencil is 
farther from or nearer to the central axis. The 
telescope being brought to a horizontal posi- 
tion by means of a spirit level, a circle is de- 
scribed round the central axis, and this affords a 
means of measuring the profiles of the hills. It 
is easy to transform such orographic circles into 
a map,and M. Schrader showed the French 
Academy a geographical map of Mont Perdu, 








they were, botb guns having given similar 


obtained with his instrument. 
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A WOMAN SPURNED. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Heis gone. The place that knew him, 
Hence shall know him now no more, 


Acnus had made a great effort to appear thus 
in defence of her husband, but she felt it a 
sacred duty on her part to do all that was pos- 
sible to shield him from condemnation while he 
was unable to speak for himself. 

She left her room to go on this painful errand 
with scarcely a hope that she should ever behold 
Manvers again on earth; she came back to it 
with the conviction in her own mind that his life 
was still safe, and her heart grew lighter with 
the new hope that had been infused into it by 
the words of Markley. 

Why she should so implicitly believe that as- 
sertion, when she stigmatised as utterly false 
everything else he had stated, she could not ex- 
plain to herself: the conviction was in her mind 
that Manvers was yet living, and if living, then 
he must be found—must be produced in time 
to answer to the charges brought against him, 
and overwhelm his enemies with confusion. 

All her energy came back; she wept no more, 
and the marble paleness of her complexion 
changed to its natural hue. 

For a few days she had been like one para- 
lysed by the force of the blow that had fallen on 
her, but with the new hope that had sprung to 
life in her heart she regained her elasticity, and 
was ready for the struggle in which she at once 
engaged. 

A shrewd detective was employed to discover 
if Markley actually sat out for Cornwall on the 
nineteenth of September, and if he had a brother 
to whom a visit had been made. 

The report made on the return of the detec- 
tive was, that Markley was seen in the train; 
that he had a ticket for St. Ives, and from there 


sick brother. 





he had casually stated that he would visit his 
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[a CLUE TO A VILLANOUS DEED. ] 


The station-master thought he went on to his 
destination, but could not say that he noticed 
bim again. 

When the detective reached St. Ives he as- 
certained that Markley had been in the towna 
few days before on his return from the visit he 
had made to his brother. 

On inquiry he found that this brother was a 
sort of outlaw, who had committed murder in a 
moment of passion many years before, and since 
then had been allowed to live unmolested in a 
wild spot with no associate save his dog. 

As he was believed to be unsound in mind, 
no notice was taken of him, or any attempt 
made to arrest him, though the crime he had 
committed was well known to the few persons 
who lived near enough to him to be called 
neighbours. 

The detective went on to Christopher Mark- 
ley’s cabin, making a long and fatiguing jour- 
ney to the desolate place. 

He found the owner at home, and his thin 
person and sallow complexion seemed to confirm 
his assertion that he had lately been ill, and in 
consequence had summoned his brother to visit 
hi 


m. 

The cabin consisted of two rooms,a large 
one in front and a smaller one in the rear used 
as a store-house in which he kept his wood and 
provisions. 

When Kit understood why the detective had 
visited him he seemed surprised, and with the 
utmost apparent simplicity invited him to in- 
spect every part of the house and judge if he 
could have anyone concealed in it. 

The inspection was made, and nothing was 
found inthe front room but a rude beadstead 
built against the wall, a large chair of home 
manufacture, a rough table, atin lamp, and a 
few books, among which was found a bible and 
a prayer book. 

The smaller division was almost filled with 
wood for the winter which was piled up nearly 
to the roof, and there seemed to be no outlet 
from it. 





Nothing suspicious was visible, and the visitor 





\} , 


ny WANN Ki) 


left the place no wiser than when he entered 
it. 


All his inquiries were fully answered, and 
with sufficient intelligence, though the man 
sometimes had a vague, wandering look which 
led his questioner to believe that the assertions 
of the country people were true; that remorse 
for the fatal act he had committed had dazed 
his mind, if it had not quite crazed him. 

When the professor heard this statement he 
was disheartened. 

Wearied of the din and turmoil of a large 
city he proposed to Agnes to return to Selwood 
oan leave the case in the hands of the detec- 

ives. 

If? anything was discovered a telegram could 

be sent, and in a few hours they could re- 
turn. 
Agnes was reluctant to go, but she saw that 
her uncle’s health suffered from the city air, and 
that he was wretched away from his usual em- 
ployment. 

His mind, having nothing to occupy it, dwelt 
despondently on the chances in favour of the 
discovery of Julian Manvers’s place of seclusion, 
if he was still living; so the poor, tortured 
wife thought it her duty to go with him, even if 
she suffered more deeply herself in leaving the 
place in which her most absorbing interest in 
life was now centred. 

They returned to Selwood, and a dead blank- 
ness fell over the life of Agnes, though she ex- 
erted herself to be a companion to her uncle, 
and to keep up his spirits in the absence of the 
wife on whom he was so dependent for comfort 
and happiness. 

She was waiting, for she felt the certainty in 
her own mind that her fervent prayers for help 
would be answered by the salvation of her hus- 
band. 

She cast her burden at the feet of Him who 
alone could help her in this direct crisis of her 
life, and gained strength and endurance from 
repeating to herself the many promises scattered 
through the Bible to those who can place 
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entire trust in His all embracing love for the 
helpless and suffering beings He has Created. 

But for this faith she must have died under 
the strain on brain and heart in those dark days 
when nothing happened and hope seemed faint- 
ing within her. 

Of all the trials of earth could any be more 
dark and bitter than this one she was called to 
pass through ? 

Her bridegroom torn from her in this mys- 
terious manner ; his honour impugned—his life 
possibly unsafe with those who had spirited him 
away; it was a heavy load for those young 
shoulders to bear, but Agnes bore up under it 
bravely, and sustained her courage to a degree 
that was marvellous to her uncle. 

In the meantime what was happening at Kirk- 
wood P 

The place was situated among the hills, in a 
wildly picturesque region, near enough to the 
bay to feel the influence of the salt sea breezes 
which swept over it, though many miles lay 
between the old homestead and the gleaming 
waters. 

The house, an old-fashioned, many-gabled 
building, erected nearly a century ago, was still 
solid and strong as ever. 

Its thick walls of stone dug from the hill-side, 
and cemented together so skilfully that they 
might stand forages to come, were covered from 
foundation to chimney-top with a thick growth 
of ivy, which, at the distance, gave it the ap- 
pearance of a picturesque ruin. 

But on a nearer approach it was seen. to be a 
substantial, well-kept home, with gardens, or- 
chard, and well-tilled fields surrounding it 

Kirke could with truth say : 

“T am monarch of all I survey,” when he 
stood on the portico in front of his house and 
looked around the valley enclosed by hills which 
girded it entirely in. 

His domain consisted of two thousand acres, 
a few hundreds of which were in cultiva- 
tion. 

Sheep were kept on the hillsides nearest the 
home place, but the remainder was almost a 
winderness, with here and there a tenant who 
lived in a log cabin and cleared a few acres 
around it. 

It was a solitary place, with few neighbours, 
but those that were accessible were cultivated 
people who kept up with the times and visited 
the city at least once a year to see what was 
going on in the outside world. 

The interior of the house was panelled with 
oak, which had darkened with age almost to the 
hue of ebony, and in the wide hall there was a 
winding staircase quite as venerable in appear- 
ance as the walls. 

The furniture was old-fashioned, but in ex- 
cellent preservation, and everything was kept 
in scrupulous order by the elderly woman who 
had been housekeeper at Kirkwood ever since 
its present owner could remember the place. 

Mrs. Tardy’s health had been materially 
though slowly benefited by her stay there, and 
she sat in the hall in a large chair, occupying 
her restless fingers with knitting. 

he employment was not particularly con- 
genial to her, but anything was better than idle- 
ness, she averred, so she accepted that as a sort 
of sedative to the impatience which often filled 
her heart at the uselessness of her present life. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 


Nota word? You will not even 
Lift your downcast eyes to mine. 


ConsTANCE was walking up and down the 

rtico unconsciously watching for the return of 

irke, who had been absent all day at a small 
village ten miles distant, from which letters, 
newspapers, and general news were brought to 
be disseminated through the neighbourhood. 

No preux chevalier could have been more fas- 
tidiously careful as to his deportment to his 
younger guest than Kirke had shown himself 
sinee Constance had been beneath his roof. 

He fully appreciated the sacrifice she had 
made for the sake of her old friend, for he knew 





| that her delicate sense of propriety suffered in 


throwing herself upon his hospitality. 

Happy as he was to have her there, he ab- 
sented himself as much as possible, that she 
might not feel persecuted by the attentions 
which, as master, he was bound to give to his 
guest. 

The half promise she had given him was 
never alluded to in any way, and even his looks 
were guarded; yet Constance knew by the 
chance expression of his eyes when they sud- 
denly addressed her, that she was dearer and 
more precious in his eyes than ever before. 

She saw him at his best in his own house. 
There he was kind, generous, always thoughtful 
for those dependent upon him, yet strict in his 
rule and careful in all his ways. 

He was just such a man as satisfied all her ra- 
tional ideas of what a man ought to be to fill 
an honourable and successful réle in the world, 
yet she still doubted if she could succeed in 
the task she had set herself—to learn to love 
him. 

In her bizarre moments she laughed at the 
idea, but when he was away she sadly missed 
him, and unconsciously yearned for the pre- 
sence which she still declared to herself was 
by no means necessary to the happiness of her 
life. : 

«This is my chance to win her entirely to my- 
self,” thought Kirke to himself, “ and if I lose 
the opportunity I may give up. I will not bore 
her with my presence too long at atime. Iwill 
make long tramps anywhere, everywhere, and 
stay away till she misses me and wishes me back. 
I will not set the servants to commenting on my 
devotion to her, because that would be sure to 
disgust her.” 

Acting on this wise intuition he was so often 
and so long absent that Constance vegan faintly 
to perceive that when he was away her life was 
not quite so placid and contented as when he was 
at home. 

She insisted to herself this was because she 
felt the consciousness that she was driving him 
from his house by her presence there, as he did 
not wish the neighbourhood to suspect the rela- 
tions between them. 

On this evening she watched for him with 
more solicitude than usual, because for more 
than a week no communication had been received 
from the professor, and Mrs. Tardy was becom- 
ing anxious on his account. 

Constance looked out at the fading sunset 
which filled the whole valley with bright gleams 
and lingered on the hill-tops in clouds of 
crimson and gold, and she sighed to her- 
self : 

“Tt is a goodly heritage, and he has asked me 
to share it with him, and he isa good man. I 
esteem him with all my heart; I hardly think 
there is another like him to be found; yet, after 
all, I don’t think I am in love with him. What 
is being in love, I wonder? Must one feel that 
wild passion depicted by the poets—that thril- 
ling sense of oneness which binds two people as 
with a mystic tie? That is all nonsense, as my 
common sense tells me, but is what I feel an 
equivalent for it? That is the important ques- 
tion to be answered before I go, for we shall not 
need to linger here much longer on account of 
Mrs. Tardy’s health; and, at last, Mr. Kirke 
will require me to say whether he may follow me 
home or not. Heigli-ho! I wish I wasn’t so 
different from other women. I hate to give him 
up, and I don’t want to marry him ; yet I must 
do one or the other !” 

And she sighed again. 

The voice of Mrs. Tardy interrupted her 
reverie. 

“Constance, dear, do you see anything of 
Jemmy yet? What can keep him so late when 
he knows how anxious Iam to hear from the 
professor ?” 

Constance came in laughing. 

“ He is coming down the hill-road now. He 
has just come in sight, but how funny it sounds 
to hear you call a dignified man like. Mr. Kirke 
Jemmy.” ; 





“Well that happens to be his name, my 
| dear,” said the matter-of-fact old lady. “‘ He has 





been Jemmy to me all his life, and you must put 
up with it as good-naturedly as he does, though 
it doesn’t sound very respectful.” 

«Oh, I have nothing to say against it, I am 
sure. I am not the guardian of Mr. Kirke’s 
dignity, you know.” 

* Not yet, perhaps—but at present you are the 
guardian of something he thinks of far more 
than of his own importance in any eyes but 
yours, Constance. You must be as blind as a 
beetle, and far less sensitive than I thought you, 
or you would see through and comprehend the 
masterly tactics of our host since you have been 
here. He has given you just enough of his 
society tc make you wish for more, and I think 
you are beginning to find out that he is some- 
thing more to you than a mere friend.” 

Constance flushed crimson. 

“Oh, Mrs. Tardy, how can yousay that? I 
do wish with all my heart that I could give him 
what you know he has asked of me—but—but, 
somehow I am such a puzzle to myself that I 
hardly know what my answer must be when he 
asks me again. I am notin love with him; I 
know that well enough, yet-——” 

“ Yet you like and respect him with. all your 
hi > 


“Dear Mrs. Fardy, nothing would tempt me 
to marry a man in whose goodness I have not 
the most perfect trust; but where so much is 
offered, and so little given in return, don’t you 
think it would be base in me to accept Mr. 
Kirke? He has so much to bestow on me that 
I fear sometimes that, if I say yes, I shall be 
influenced by the worldly desire to attain a good 
position in life, more than by the affection he 
would have the right to demand of me if I con- 
sented to fill the position of his wife.” 

“Tam not going to turn match-maker in my 
old age,” replied Mrs. Tardy, brusquely ; “ but 
I will say that such hair-splitting is silly and 
useless. You like Jemmy—you dare not deny 
it to your own soul, though you set up this pre- 
text of not caring enough for him to enable you 
to overcome this shilly-shally way you. have 
fallen into of never knowing your own mind 
where he is concerned. 

** As to his fortune, he will not be apt to think 
that you value that more than you do himself. 
He is not handsome—he is eccentfic in some of 
his notions and ways; but he has no taint of 
meanness in his nature. If you can’t make up 
your mind to make such a man happy by accept- 
ing the crowning blessing he offers you—a home 
in which you would be queen of his life and 
heart—I lave nothing more to say.” 

Constance listened with bowed head and an 
accusing spirit, for she knew that her old friend 
spoke the truth. 

Kirke would take her as the great blessing of 
his life, and lavish on her the gifts with 
which fortune had endowed him, finding his own 
happiness in so doing; to lose her now would, 
she knew, be a terrible blow to him, for she had 
certainly given him encouragement to hope that 
he might eventually win her. 

Yet she shrank from the necessity of a deci- 
sion, and hated the thought that, before long, 
she must either resign him or acknowledge him 
the master of her life. 

After a long pause she spoke: 

“T will think of what you have said, Mrs. 
Tardy, and try to understand my own feelings 
better. I only wish that Mr. Kirke was my 
brother; we could get on then admirably. We 
are both peculiar, but in that relationship our 
peculiarities would not clash. I hate the idea 
of going into bondage, for marriage is nothing 
else. In eight cases out of ten the woman. be- 
comes little more than a slave to her husband, 
yet we are born with the same natural desire for 
freedom as men have.” 

« Fiddle de dee! That isallnonsense ! Women 
are born to be taken care of, petted and loved. 
Home is their natural sphere, and one without 
ties of affection is to be pitied. We all submit 
to the laws made by men ; then why should you 
rebel against the universal law that the man 
shall be head of the house? Though it does not 
follow that the woman shall be his chief slave. 
She is his equal, his helpmate, and if she 
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maintains her own dignity, is respected by 
him and cherished tenderly because he knows 
her value.” 

Constance shook her head. 

“T am afraid, then, that women, as a rule, 
know little about the tactics to be maintained to 
enable them to hold their true position. I have 
seen a great dealof matrimonial infelicity. Even 
my father, who was a good man in other re- 
spects, tyrannised over my mother, and never 
allowed her to have her own way in anything. 
She obeyed him, because she thought it her 
duty to do so; but she was not happy as she 
might have been, even in our reverses of fortune, 
if he had treated her differently. You see I 
have good cause to hesitate about plunging into 
the sea of matrimony, Mrs. Tardy.” 

“Well, my dear, take counsel with yourself, 
and see what comes of it. My advice is, make 
the plunge. You will have a generous, large- 
hearted man to take it with you, and it wouldn’t 
surprise me if you have more of your own way 
than he will get.” 

“T shouldn’t respect him if he submitted to 
that,” said Constance, with some heat. 

“ See how inconsistent youare,mydear. You 
wish lordly man to assert his prerogative, though 
you shrink from submitting to the light yoke a 
loving hand would place upon you. I see how 
the land lies now, my child, and I might have 
spared my homily. Here comes Jemmy at last, 
and I do hope he brings me a letter from Prof. 
The dear old man must be quite lost without 
me.’ 


Constance arose, flushed and half vexed at 
the look of intelligence which came into the old 
lady’s face. 

But she tried to banish consciousness, and be 
natural as usual towards Kirke when he joined 
them. 

He seemed in no hurry to do this, however, 
for he lingered in the yard, giving orders to 
one of ‘the servants, and when the man left him 
he stood leaning on the gate’ as if in deep 
thought. ’ 

When he finally turned towards the ‘house he 
walked slowly up the pathway, dreamily cutting 
his whip against the carefully-clipped hedge 
which defined its limits, and evidently uncon- 
scious of the movement. 

“What on earth is he dawdling along that 
way for?’ exclaimed Mrs. Tardy, impatiently. 
“Call to him, Constance, and ask him if there 
was no letter for me ?” 

 arcaecn hesitated a moment, and then 
said : 

“ He is too far off. I had better go down to 
him, and ask him if there is anything for you, 
had I not ?” 

“ Yes, if you choose to risk an interview with 
him,” replied the old lady, with a provoking 
look of intelligence. “If Jemmy has anything 
particular to say stop and listen; I can curb my 
impatience about the letter a few moments 
longer when so much is at stake for you.” 

Constance laughed at this. 

“Oh, I am not afraid of him yet awhile. He 
will be reticent on that subject till we are pre- 
paring to leave. I have a few weeks of free—I 
mean that I have that time in which to obey the 
command, “ know thyself.’ ” 

She ran down the low flight of steps, and 
hastened down the walk, anxious herself to 
know why Kirke was so dilatory in his move- 
ments. 

He came forward to meet her with a very 
serious face, and said: 

“Our dear old friend is impatient, and has 
sent you down for her letter. There is one for 
her, but from some things I have heard to-day I 


-fear there is very bad news in it—something 


that will shock her terribly. I loitered hoping 
that she would grow impatient, and send you to 
hurry my motions, for we must consult together 
how we shall break to her what has hap- 
pened.” 

_ “What is it?” asked Constance, with pale 
lips. “Itrust that no harm has befallen the 


good professor.” 

“No, no, set your fears at rest on that score. 
The letter is from him; the ill news concerns 
I have learned it from the news- 


Manvers. 


papers, and I have brought one home with me 
containing a full account of the failure of the 
firm of Brenton and Manvers.” 

Colour came back to the face of Constance, 
and she impulsively broke in: 

“Tam glad it is no worse; from your face I 
feared that some terrible accident had hap- 
pened.” 

“My face then told you the truth. Some- 
thing terrible and mysterious has happened. 
Julian Manvers has disappeared, and no trace 
of him can be found.” 

She stood regarding him with dilating eyes 
and parted lips, incapable of speaking, and he 
went on: 

“Knowing the two partners as we do, there 
can be no doubt in your mind, and mine, that 
Brenton has been the agent of ruin, and Man- 
vers is to be made the scapegoat. He would 
never have robbed the firm and fled, as he is 
suspected of having done.” 

Constance uttered an exclamation of horror. 

«Never! never! Oh, how hardly men judge 
each cther. How can any one be blind and 
stupid enough to believe that such a man as 
Julian Manvers could be guilty of so atrocious 
acrime? Let me see the paper; I must read 
for myself what it says.” 

There was yet light enough to doso, and Con- 
stance eagerly ran over the statement. 

So far as it went it was clear enough, but the 
deepest mystery still shrouded the 
affair, and the editor stated that as new facts 
were developed they should be given to the 
public; but the most prevalent opinion was, that 
Manvers had taken advantage of the absence on 
the Continent of the senior partner to possess 
himself of all the available funds of the firm 
and make good his escape. 

It was further stated that Manvers had every 
facility for carrying out his nefarious plans, as 
the confidential clerk left by Brenton as his 
partner’s assistant had been compelled to goon 


| too long, and Mrs. Tardy is waving her he 
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a visit to anonly brother who was thought to be 
dying, and that when John Markley returned 
he might be able to throw some light on this 
mysterious event. 

When Constance saw this name, sudden light 
flashed into her scared and bewildered face. 

She impetuously said: 

“Ido believe that I have the clue to this 
dreadful villany in my hands, and when I have 
told you what I know, we can together trace out 
the steps likely to have been taken to make Mr. 
Manvers responsible for the wrong-doing of 
others. We must baffle them—we must save 
him if he has not been murdered. Bad a man 
as I know John Markley to be, he would hardly 
go such lengths as that, for heis a coward. 
Luckily Mr. Brenton is absent; with his own 
safety at stake, I could not answer for him, for 
Ithink him an utterly unprincipled and un- 
scrupulous man.” 

Kirke regarded her in silent amazement. He 
said : 

“You are always an enigma to me, Constance. 
By what chance are you able to bafile this vil- 
lany? And what can you tell me of this Mark- 
ley? Be quick, please, for lam most anxious 
to see a way out of all this misery.” 

She flushed slightly, but steadily said : 

“Mr. Markley was a friend of my father’s 
when I was quite a young girl. He pretended 
to be in love with me, and after my mother’s 
death papa actually tried to induce me to accept 
him. I resisted all his arguments, for I never 
liked him. fo avenge himself on me, he tempted 
my father into such petty speculations as he 
could afford, which impoverished us, while he 
reaped the benefit of them himself. It was 
through him that my father made the acquaint- 
ance of Mr. Brenton, and was induced to place 
in his hands the four hundred pounds of which 
you already know something. ‘l'hose men are a 
pair of swindlers, and Mr. Manvers has been 
made the victim of their greed for money. I 
am as sure of this as if I had been in their 
confidence.” 

“But how are we to baffle them? How find 
Mr. Manvers, if, as you think, he has not been 
foully dealt with ?”’ 





“T cannot explain that now; it would take me 





7 

kerchief to hurry our motions. What is the date 
of the postmark on her letter? There may be 
nothing of this in it after all.” 

Kirke looked at the letter, and said: 

“It was posted on the nineteenth, the very 
day of the catastrophe. We may safely give it 
to her now.” 

« Yes, and keep our own counsel for a time. I 
will come down to the library after Mrs, ‘Tardy 
has retired, and explain to you why I believe 
that we may be able to circumvent the wic! 
ness of those bad men. But you must command 
the expression of your face, Mr. Kirke—you 
look as if you had lost your best friend, and 
Mrs. 'Tardy is so keen she will see at ones that 
something has happened to distress you.”’ 

“Tcan brighten up now I see a way to clear 
up this dreadful conspiracy. But itisa long 
time to wait—Mrs. Tardy does not retire before 
nine o'clock.” 

“* Learn to possess your soul in patience,” said 
Constance, with a faint smile. ‘ You will have 
hope to sustain you in the meantime.” 

“ Thave learned that lesson thoroughly enough 
already, and you have been my teacher,” replied 
Kirke, meaningly. ‘ With hope one can bear a 
great deal.” 

Constance walked on more rapidly toward the 
house. 

This was the first allusion he had made t 
their peculiar position toward each othér sinc 
she had been his guest, and she felt that her own 
words had drawn it from him. 

She had no reply to make to him then, but 
she said to herself, if he would enter heart and 
soul into the rescue of Manvers from the drear; 
fate prepared for him by his enemies, she would 
end his suspense and accept the love he offered 
trusting to be able to give him such a return 2 
would render him contented, at least. 

Kirke held up the letter that Mrs. Tan 
might see that her hopes were not to be disa 
pointed, and the old lady sunk back on h 
chair and tried to be patient till they joined 
her. 

From the face of Constance she fancied 
that something decisive had passed between 
them, and she uttered no word of chiding for 
the delay. 

Dear old Prof is safe at home, and I am 
thankful,” she said, as she opened her letter ; 
running rapidly over its contents, she went on; 
“He is dreadfully lonely, and wishes he had 
stayed with us. I told him so, but he would not 
listen to me; but he has written to Agnes, and 
I suppose she will soon be with him. I| do hope 
that Julian is getting his affairs disentangled 
from those of Mr. Brenton, and will soon be able 
to leave town. He and Agnes can come to us 
till they have settled their plans, and if we 
could induce them to stay on indefinitely Prof 
would be happy, and I should be delighted. A 
house without young people in it is a dreary 
place.” 

« You forget me, Mrs. Tardy,” said Constance, 
“or do you intend to send me adrift ?” 

“You, child? Not if I could help it, but to 
keep you much longer will be impossible. You 
will be taken from me in spite of all I can do. 
I’m not quite blind, and I see very plainly how 
the land lies.” 

Constance walked away to the end of the 
portico, intensely vexed with herself for having 
elicited such a reply. 

The old lady looked after her with an amused 
swile, and turning to Kirke, said: 

“T hope it is all settled, Jeommy. You would 
hardly have kept her so long down yonder if 
you had not been saying something very par- 
ticular to her.” 

“T wish it was settled,” replid Kirke, 
fully. ‘I used to think that no woman should 
ever keep me dancing after her as this one has, 
but ‘circumstances alter cases,’ as the proverb 
says. It would be ungenerous totake advantage 
of her stay here, Mrs. Tardy, to force my pre- 
tensions on her notice. Constance sees and 
knows me in my own home for what I am really 
worth, and she can make up her mind before 
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direct answer before we part, but I shall not ask 
her for one till the very last day.” 

“Umph! Well, I suppose you understand 
your own affairs best. A waiting race may be 
the right course with such a girl as Constance, 
for she is different from most women. She is 
fullof crotchety notions; with all her sense she 
has some romantic folly about adoring the man 
she marries; as if any man is worthy of such 
devotion.” 

Kirke langhed, and flushed deeply. 

“None of us are worthy of it, but we would 
all like to have it, all the same. I must win 
her in her own way, and when she says yes, if 
she ever does, I shall feel sure of her—sure 
that conscience and heart are both satisfied. 
That is worth waiting for, isn’t it, Mrs. 
‘Tardy P?” 

«“ Well—yes—I suppose it is, and I think you 
will have your reward.” 

«A thousand thanks for that,” he exclaimed, 
but further speech was cut off by the ringing of 
the supper-bell. 


(To be Continued.) 





IN THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL'S. 


Tux most interesting portion of the church is 
the Crypt, where, at the eastern extremity, are 
gathered nearly all the remains of the tombs 
which were saved from old St. Paul’s. Here, 
amid various other fragments, on different 
raised altar-tombs, repose the head and half the 
body of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the 
Great Seal in the reign of Elizabeth, and father 
of Francis, Lord Bacon, 1579. ; 

In the Crypt, not far from the old St. Paul’s 
tombs, the revered Dean Milman, the great 
historian of the church, is buried, under a 
simple tomb ornamented with a raised cross. In 
a recess on the south is the slab tomb of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and near him, in other 
chapels, Robert Mylne, the architect of old 
Blackfriars Bridge, and John Rennie, the archi- 
tect of Waterloo Bridge. Beneath the pave- 
ment lies Sir Joshua Reynolds (1742), who had 
an almost royal funeral in St. Paul’s, dukes and 
marquesses contending for the honour of being 
his pall-bearers. Around him are buried his 
disciples and followers—Lawrence (1830), Barry 
(1806), Opie (1807), West (1820), Fuseli 
(1825) ; but the most interesting grave is that 
of William Mallory Turner, whose dying request 
was that he might be buried as near as possible 
to Sir Joshua. 

Where the heavy pillars and arches gather 
thick beneath the dome, in spite of his memor- 
able words at the battle of the Nile—“ Vic- 
tory or Westminster Abbey”—is the grave of 
Lord Nelson. Followed to the grave by the 
seven sons of his sovereign, he was buried here 
in 1806, when Dean Milman, who was present, 
*‘heard, or seemed to hear, the low wail of the 
sailors who encirled the remains of their 
admiral.’ They tore to pieces the largest of 
the flags of the “ Victory,” which waved above 
his grave; the rest were buried with his coffin. 
The sarcophagus of Nelson was designed and 
exeented for Cardinal Wolsey by the famous 
Torregiano, and was intended to contain the 
body of Henry VIII. in the tomb-house at 
Windsor. It encloses the coffin made from the 
mast of the ship “ L’Orient,” which was pre- 
sented to Nelson, after the battle of the Nile, 
by Ben Hallowell, captain of the “ Swiftsure,” 
that, when he was tired of life, he might “be 
buried in one of his own trophies.” 

On either side of Nelson repose the minor 
heroes of Trafalgar, Collingwood (1810) and 
Lord Northesk ; Picton also lies near him, but 
outside the surrounding arches. A second huge 
sarcophagus of porphyry resting on lions is the 
tomb where Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Welling- 
ton, was laid in 1852, in the presence of 15,000 
spectators, Dean Milman, who had been present 
at Nelson’s funeral, then reading the service. 
Beyond, ina ghastly ghoul-befitting chamber, 
hung with the velvet which surrounded his 
lying-in-state at Chelsea, and on which, by the 





flickering torch-light we see emblazoned the 
many Orders presented to him by foreign 
sovereigns, is the funeral car of Wellington, 
modelled and constructed in six weeks, at an 
expense of £13,000, from the guns taken in his 
different campaigns. 





AFTER MORE HAY. 


Ir needs a bit of imagination for the full en- 
joyment of the anecdote. Uncle Silas didn’t 
like to be beaten. Though his youthful days 
had been left very far behind him, and the 
frosts of more than three score years had 
silvered his head, yet he really fancied that 
he was physically as young as ever. He was 
a short, dumpy, happy-hearted man, fond of 
his joke, and particularly fond of the good things 
of life. 

One day, out of the hay-field, whither the ox- 
team had been driven for a load, the old man 
declared that he could load hay as well and as 
fast as he ever could; and it was known that in 
his younger days placing the hay upon the load 
had been his forte. His two nephews did not 
flatly dispute him, but they clearly intimated 
that he over-estimated his powers. 

Whew! Uncle Silas leaped like a playful 
dog. He would just like to show them ; and he 
issued a challenge. He said he could load the 
hay as fast as the pair of them could pitch 
it on. 

The boys accepted the challenge, and the old 
man mounted the hay-rack, fork ia hand. And 
then the work commenced. The boys lifted 
large forkfuls rapidly. While the body of the 
rack was being filled all went well enough, but 
when the load began to swell above and beyond 
the points of the stakes, and it became neces- 
sary to place each forkful in its proper place for 
binding the mass next below, things me a 
little mixed up on the top of the cart. Still 
Uncle Silas yelled out, at the top of his voice— 
“More hay! More hay! Drat it, boys! You 
don’t half keep me busy!” 

The boys let in. The hay went up thick and 
fast, and the old man’s puffing, as he struggled 
to keep his head above the flood, could be plainly 
heard. At length, what with his struggling, 
and his choking, and his being blinded under 
the thick coming mass, and the clumsy, ill- 
fashioned manner in which the last dozen fork- 
fuls had been suffered to rest where they had 
fallen, the top of the load slid off upon the 
ground, and the old man with it. 

Hallo! Uncle Silas, what’r 
for?” 

** Down here for ?” gasped the old man, strug- 
gling up from the choking, blinding pile. “‘ Why, 
concarn yer lazy, good-for-nothing picturs, I’ve 
come down after more hay !” 


ye down here 


ITALIAN AMBITION. 


. 

A GentLeman who has recently been in Italy, 
informs us that ambitions are beginning to stir 
the minds of the Italians. The conduct of the 
Italian Government ever since the commence- 
ment of the present conflict in the East has 
been dubious, and it has been suspected that 
they were aiming at an accession of territory 
on the Dalmation coast. It appears, however, 
that their ambition lies in a different and more 
dangerous direction. One of the dreams of 
young Italy is to become supreme in the Medi- 
terranean ; and wild as it may seem, their desire 
is to obtain possession of Malta and Crete. If 
the Turkish Empire breaks up Crete must fall 
into the hands of somebody. It once belonged 
to the Republic of Venice. Italy may claim it 
as a sort of historical reversion. 

The idea of Italy taking Malta seems Iudic- 
rous, but a young nation, like a young person, 
is sometimes inspired by Quixotic passions. 
England, of course, will never surrender Malta, 
except under compulsion, and it is scarcely 
within the bounds of historical probability that 
Italy will ever be able to cope with England in 
the Mediterranean. 





It is, however, worth remembering that the 
Italian Government has been for years past 
straining all its efforts to obtain a powerful iron- 
clad navy, and also that we have been doing the 
same. Crete ought to belong to England if 
Russia takes Turkey. 


AGE OF OAKEN SHIPS. 


Tu age of a good oaken English ship is about 
the age of a robust man—three score years and 
ten—with an equal chance of going on into 
years beyond. During the year 1875-6, there were 
six hundred and thirty-nine British vessels 
wrecked and otherwise destroyed between the 
tender years of three and ten; one thousand 
and thirty-two between seven and fourteen 
years; one thousand four hundred and fourteen 
between fifteenand thirty years; six hundred and 
eleven between thirty and fifty years; eighty 
between fifty and sixty years; forty-one be- 
tween sixty and seventy years ; twelve be- 
tween eighty and ninety years; two between 
ninety and one hundred years, and two over a 
hundred years. All these old ships that had for 
so many years buffeted the storms of all climes 
were wooden hulls, that material being superior 
in lasting qualities to iron, of which the majority 
of modern hulls are built. 





THE TROUBLES OF LIFE. 


Ir is not true that the world is smooth. 
Therefore do not teach your boys that they will 
find itso. If you do, they will have to learn 
the contrary by bitter experience. Tell them 
frankly that the pathway of life, to active men 
—to such as faithfully serve themselves and 
their kind—is rough and rugged, and thorny. 
Then they will not be disappointed. But incul- 
cate with this information lessons of physical 
and moral courage. Instruct them that he who 
shrinks from the encounter is a coward, while 
he who bravely does his duty, under all circum- 
stances, in spite of opposition—sometimes it 
may be, in the face of denunciation and 
obloquy—is a true hero. He has sufficient re- 
ward—and of that he is always certain—in the 
mere consciousness of doing right. That will 
always buoy him up and support him in his 
darkest hours. 

——EEEEE 


A GOOD WIFE. 


Woman depends for her fame on the voice of 
affection. Her virtues are exercised at home, 
her talents are mainly called forth and exerted 
in the domestic sphere. Happy for her when 
she finds in her nearest and dearest friends 
those who can appreciate her worth and who 
are willing to render her merits due praise. 

It seldom happens that the eulogist of female 
character is capable of doing justice to his sub- 
ject. To describe a good woman is not toinvest 

er with all good qualities in a lump, as it were, 
and the man must possess a high order of intel- 
lect, who can comprehend the lofty hopes, the 
deep and holy affections which warm and move 
the soul of the good wife and mother, who 
devotes herself to the happiness of her family. 
She lives in the constant exercise of the noblest 
faculties of our nature, directed to the welfare 
and improvement of the circle over which she 
is the guiding star, and dark is the household 
from which a light is withdrawn. Many a be- 
reaved husband has doubtless felt this. 





Accorpine to the Classified Directory of the 
charities of the metropolis, it appears that the 
total income of the religious and charitable 
societies for the last year was £4,651,132, the 


societies numbering 1,030. In the preceding 
year there were 1,050 societies, with a total in- 
come of £4,114,849. 
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AN ETHNOGRAPHIC GALLERY. 





Anew Ethnographic Gallery has just been 
opened at the Hotel des Invalides, Paris. Here 
may be seen a number (about seventy) of the 
different types of the warriors of America, Asia, 
the coasts of Africa, and of the different ocean 
isles, of the natural size, made of plaster-of- 
Paris, and painted with great ability. The 
statues are represented with the arms, costumes, 
ornaments, and the different articles worn by 
the men, sufficiently indicating the manner, 
habits, and the mode of fighting of these dif- 
ferent people. Such a display is, we believe, 
not to be seen anywhere else ; and is due to the 
initiative of Colonel Le Clerc, the indefatigable 
Director of the Ethnographic Section of the 
Museum of Artillery, who hopes soon to add to 
the above a suite of Greek, Roman, and Gallic 
warriors, which will form the natural introduc- 
tion of a gallery for French and foreign 
modern combatants. 








SHOEMAKING. 





Tu shoemaker is a relic of antiquity, and 
lived and had his being as early as the twelfth 
century. He was accustomed to hawk his goods, 
and it is conjectured that there was a separate 
trade for annexing the soles. The Romans, in 
classical times, wore cork soles in their shoes, to 
secure their feet from water, especially in winter, 
and, as high heels were not then introduced, the 
Roman ladies, who wished to appear taller, put 
plenty of cork under them. The streets of 
Rome, in the time of Domitian, were blocked up 
by cobblers’ stalls, which he, therefore, caused 
to be removed. 

In the middle ages shoes were cleaned by 
washing with a sponge and oil; soap and grease 
were the substitutes for blacking. Buckles 
were worn on the shoes in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. In Ireland a human skeleton was found 
with marks of buckles on the shoes. In Eng- 
land they became fashionable many years before 
the reign of Queen Mary. The labouring classes 
wore them of copper. Other persons had them 
of silver or copper gilt. Not long after shoes 
rosettes came in. 





FLESHY FRUITS. 


Ir is generally supposed that the flesh of the 
fruit provides the first food for the germinating 
plants of its seeds. Such, however, is not the 
case, for here, as in other cases, the first nourish- 
ment is drawn from the seed alone. The flesh 
of the fruit bears no relation to the embryo ; it 
is a kind of outcast substance or excretion of the 
plant. In most of our cultivated fruit trees, too, 
the great mass of this flesh is the result of cul- 
tivation. Thus the wild cherries of our woods 
possess so little flesh that they do not repay the 
trouble of plucking. In the mountains of Pontrs 
are found grapes so small that they are not 
worth eating; and Pallas informs us that the 
wild apricot, and often likewise the wild or 
escaped peach, possess no flesh at all, the former, 
indeed, being like a leathery two-valved capsule. 





OLD QUAKER LADIES. 





Lone ago Charles Lamb quaintly commanded 
us to “love the Quakers.” I am not sure that 
T love them all, but I certainly feel an impulse 
of affection whenever I see a placid old lady in 
a Quaker bonnet. The Quaker bonnet is not 
beautiful in an artistic sense. One does not 
wonder that the Society of Friends long ago 
concluded *‘ not to insist upon the plain dress.” 
The girls with spotless skins, and hair with re- 
flections upon it such as one sees on their grand- 
mother’s satins, were not to blame for declining 
to hide their fair faces in the depths of a Quaker 





bonnet; but is there anything else that so 
softensand sweetens an old face? In it, the 
dear old lady looks like everybody’s grand- 
mother. 

And there are so many old ladies now a-days 
wear fly-away hats, with cabbage roses in them, 
and put violet powder on their noses, and 
*qurora”’ on their hair, that areal grandmother 
is a novelty. 

Dear old Quaker ladies! I doubt not you 
have often wondered why I looked at you so 
lingeringly. You never guessed that I should 
have liked tokiss you, one and all, as you went 
placidly on your way to meeting with your grey- 
gloved hands crossed at your trim waists, and 
the lines of age softened into beauty marks by 
the shadow of your satin Quaker bonnets. 

You look even fairer and more gentle—as a 
dove might that had wandered into a land of 
paroquets—and there so much more does my 
heart go outto you, blessed old — “7 








“HEAT IS LIFE—COLD IS DEATH.” 





Tue saying “ heat is life—cold is death” has 
a striking illustration and confirmation in the 
reports now regularly submitted by Dr. Russell 
to the Glasgow Sanitary Committee. The death- 
rate rises and falls with the regularity of the 
thermometer. So many degrees less heat, so 
many more deaths, and vice-versd. In a recent 
fortnightly report Dr. Russell says: 

«The death-rate in the first week of the fort- 
night was twenty-one; in the second week 
twenty-five. ‘The mean temperature in the 
former week was 40°S deg. F., in the latter 
39°5.” 

He attributes the low rate of the first week to 
the high mean temperature of the fortnight, 
which was 47°3 deg., and adds : 

“ This is a good illustration of alaw which we 
frequently observe in these reports of tempera- 
tures and death-rates—that a week of low tem- 
perature produces a rise in mortality the week 
following.” 

This, remarks the “Sanitary Record,” ex- 
plodes another popular notion, not specially of 
the old, but of the young and strong, that a 
good sharp frost witha plentiful accompaniment 
of snow is the most healthy winter weather we 
can have. 


THE LOVE PACT. 


<> 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


She only said, ‘* The day is dreary, 
“He cometh not,’’ she said; 

She said, ‘“‘I am aweary, aweary ; 
‘I would that I were dead !”” 


Tur Chateau D’Aubrion had become more 
than ever filled with the gloom which heart- 
desolation has power to cast around. 

Its lord had returned with a changed mood, 
but one not less stern and harsh. He had, it is 
true, vouchsafed to inform the marchioness that 
Eugénie was assuredly living, but concerning 
her place of abode or his own intentions with 
regard to her he let fall no slightest word. 

A strange restlessness seemed to possess 











m. 

He appeared to shun the presence of his wife, 
or even of his dependents, and much of his 
time was passed in lonely musings within the 
refuge of his own apartments or in long, soli- 
tary perambulations about the estate. 

To the harrowing anxiety which the old man 
endured respecting his daughter, the embar- 
rassed condition of his affairs, and the complica- 
tions connected with Eugénie, was now added 
the difficult task of discovering a safe emissary 
to convey the latter home to France. The 
marquis was quite aware that every hour he let 
pass without getting the girl into his own power 


Yet he found it impossible to select a person 
for the difficult embassy who was at once trust- 
worthy and sufficiently cunning and unscrupu- 
lous. 

All his long cogitations ended in the same 
conclusion—that he must himself undertake the 
mission. 

At last he accepted the task. Long years had 
passed since he had been in England, and he 
had few acquaintances there save Lord Mostyn 
and his son, whom he was not likely to en- 
counter, 

He would also. adopt something of disguise 
lest one of the two men who he thought held 
his secret might cross his path before he quitted 
the shores of France or when he had returned to 
them with Eugénie in his charge. 

The old noble had seen Héléne but once sinea 
her captivity, and the interview had been 
marked by stern threats on his part and calm 
defiance on hers. 

He determined therefore that he would leave 
his daughter under more rigorous guardianship 
during his absence than the marchioness was 
likely to exercise towards her beloved child. 

Although the marquis was unable to.find a 
suitable agent for his design upon Eugénie he 


was more successful in meeting with a pliant 
tool to act the part of his daughter’s jailer. This 
was the wife of one of the peasants employed in 
tilling the broad acres which appertained to the 
Chateau D’ Aubrion. 

The man and wife were a coarse, brnial, 
avaricious couple, by whom the heavy bribe 
offered by the marquis was at once greedily ac- 


cepted, and the hard-featured, repulsive Thévése 
Guyon installed as the instrument of U¢line’s 
rigid captivity. 

When the Marquis D’Aubrion at last took his 
departure for England nearly a week had ex- 
pired since his visit to Madame Christine. 

Very pitiable had been the lot of his daughter 
during those dreary days, nor was it in any ro- 
spect mitigated now. Thérése fulfille the com- 
mands of her master to the letter. Héline was 
strictly confined to her own suite of apartments, 
and even her mother permitted to see her but 
rarely, with the female jailer always present at 
their interviews. 

Even the rigour of the confinement, however, 
could not entirely account for the terrible change 
in the captive girl’s appearance. 

Though when her father’s supple vassal was 
present all Héléne’s former spirit sat on her 
proud features, and the mercenary wretch who 
watched her could scarcely endure the concen- 
trated contempt with which the girl regarded 
her, yet day by day Héléne faded and drooped. 

The brilliant colour had fled her cheeks, leay« 
ing them pale as it is possible for a brunette to 
become. ‘The face too had lost its full, round, 
exquisite outlines and was sunken and haggard. 

Around the girl’s sad eyes, now dimmed by 
daily and nightly tears, were those shadowy 
circles which tell either of bodily weakness ar 
of mental pangs. 

Even the sweetness of her voice had har- 
dened to the dull tones of a dead despair and 
her tall, erect figure seemed bent and shrunken. 

Yet it was not the monotonous seclusion to 
which the girl was doomed—it was not that con- 
verse with her mother was rarely permitted, or 
that she could survey the fair face of nature or 
the starry sky but from the narrow bounds of 
her casement window—it was not even the 
knowledge that she lay under her father’s deep 
displeasure. 

No! The cause of the misery which Héline’s 
countenance so plainly indicated was that she 
had heard nothing of her iover since his enforced 
departure. 

When the good offices of Lucille bad been se- 
cured Héléne did not doubt that she should 
receive frequent communications from Georges 
Grandet. 

The soubrette had a lover in Michel, the vil- 
lage schoolmaster, under cover to whom letters 
could be sent. 

Héléne looked to them as affording her perio- 
dical aid in enduring her lonely sadness; she 
anticipated that they would conyey to her inte!- 














imperilled the secret he guarded so carefully. 





ligence of Hugh Mostyn’s final refusal of her 
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nand; she had calculated on them as food for 
her love. 

Truly lovers’ missives are in many cases the 
licht yet sustaining nutriment on which troubled 
arts feed. 


first taught letters for some wretch’s 
7] 


k 
Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid. 

to tender epistle, breathing of undying 

ion and whispering of hope came to the 

y girl, and on the rare occasions when 

le furtively stole along the corridor to 

ur lowly at Héléne’s door it was but to 

that she had “No news” from 


ndred suggestions to account for her 
1 ‘ane inve silence would float through the 


tive’: oak only to be each in turn dis- 


missed a 
© Tf he 


insufficient. 

» had loved me as I love him he never 
could have shown such neglect. There is but 
one explanation possible: Georges is ill, or 
en be merciful !—he is dead !”’ 

Nightly her passionate prayers went up to 
Heavs nd for his safety—nightly her pillow was 
wet with soft tears for him. 

Leaving + Héléne in her lonely sadness, let us 
follow her father in his quest. 

Heavy as was the Marquis D’Aubrion’s heart 
when he started for England, it would have held 
a hopeless despair, a scathing hate, could he but 
have known that Jacques Cochart had antici- 
pated him by some days on the same errand. 

For the notary was far more dangerous than 

latile Parisian. 
» it was. chart had lost no time 
is resolution was taken. 
ily schemer had perused the various 
tained in the ebony box with extreme 


’ 
— heay 


‘ 
cx 


1 evidently been written by the mar- 
that Cochart was certain, being 
inted with his employer’s hand- 
these it was easy to learn that the 
’ Aubrion took a vivid interest in the 
of the mysterious Eugénie. 
contained earnest appeals to Madame 
to exercise the greatest care regard- 
nd it was equally evident that a tone 
r affection for the girl breathed in each 


e slightest word told why this in- 
t should | exist or what relation the humble 
Lt eld to the proud old noble. 

rénie’s own letters Cochart of course 
n no de on this head; but as he had 
latest communications he was able to 

r to the home by the Suncross Mines. 
made his way to London first. He 
of course expect to find Eugénie 
he had certain business connections 
acquaintances whose character was 
c‘er than disreputable whom he wished 


+ 


( uy . 
» notary had resolved that it would further 
» to obtain possession of Eugénie. As 
suis was so deeply interested in her it 
but be that Cochart would strengthen 
r over the old man by such an act. 
ywever, knew sufficient of English law 
aware that if the girl would not ac- 
iy him willingly, which he did not 
there would be much difficulty in 
rting her from the shores of Great 


for this emergency that he sought 
from the vile instruments of any crime 
fors large reward to be found in the 
f London slunis. 
iy iin x persuasion, he would cause Eugénie to 
be bly abducted by some means. 
7 his xrranged, he betook himself to the north 
England to formulate more definitely his 
plans. 
‘'hefnotary found that his task would be the 
reverse of an easy one. At the outset he dis- 
ered that his imperfect knowledge of English 
hin xu ie red his intercourse with the rude-spoken 
natives of the country and rendered him an ob- 
ject of some suspicion also. 
The cottage of the Wilmers had been pointed 





out to him, and Cochart desired above all things 
to be much in its vicinity in order to learn the 
appearance of his intended victim and to plan 
his course of action accordingly. This was dif- 
ficult, as strangers were not permitted to re- 
main long in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the pits, near which Robert Wilmer’s house was 
situated. 

Eventually, however, under the disguise of a 
travelling pedlar dealing in cheap jewellery, 
with a small stock of which the notary had pur- 
veyed himself whilst in London, Cochart took up 
his quarters for a few days at the “ Black Dia- 
monds,” a small alehouse outside Earl Thanet’s 
property and a few rods from Robert Wilmer’s 
cottage. 

A well-simulated hacking cough, an extra 
bend of his round shoulders, and a lugubrious 
look upon his well-wrapped, ugly face, enabled 
Cochart to pass with the buxom hostess of the 
“ Black Diamonds” as an invalid from severe 
cold, and this further furnished him with an ex- 
cuse to slink totteringly about supported by his 
stick in the neighbourhood of the house which 
held his quarry. 

By these means he had gained sight of Eu- 
génie several times, and on one occasion when 
he encountered her had ventured to accost her ; 
but Robert Wilmer, who since Kesterton’s 
ruffianly conduct towards her rarely suffered his 
adopted sister to go far without his protection, 
had come up as Cochart began his insidious ad- 
vances and had bidden him begone with a seve- 
rity of tone and expression which caused the 
notary to obey with remarkable alacrity. 

Cochart, however, was not a man to be easily 
beaten. 

This was now more especially the case, for 
this ugly caricature of humanity was an ardent 
admirer of female charms. 

Héléne of course he said was his destined 
bride, and surely she would be a wife beautiful 
as heart could wish ; but this girl was also won- 
drous lovely, with a strange, high-bred look 
which struck the notary with great force. 

The latter fact seemed to be a confirmation of 
the conjecture that some strange link bound the 
Marquis D’Aubrion and the rustic beauty, while 
the fact that Eugénie was a beauty was to the 
notary an added reason that she should be in his 
power. 

Therefore when Jacques Cochart was not 
prowling about the Wilmers’ home as near as 
he dared, or trying to hold a few words of con- 
versation with the miners, he sat at the little 
alehouse windows watching those who came to 
or went from the pits, in the hope that he might 
discover some fitting instrument to work out 
his plans without the hazard of his London 
ruffian’s help. 

From these he had observed Hugh Mostyn 
and noted with admiring envy the grand propor- 
tions and handsome face of the young soldier, 
afterwards however growing to hate him with a 
bitter hatred when he learned his name from 
those around and realised that this Apollo-Her- 
cules was the betrothed husband of the woman 
he himself had chosen. 

But another visitor to the mines excited a 
much more vivid interest in the notary’s mind. 
He had seen Rupert Kesterton pass on several 
occasions and had watched him with marked 
attention. 

What subtle attraction was there between 
these men—both of natures entirely evil—which 
whispered to the notary’s brain: “ Here is your 
instrument of ill!” 

Some such occult influence must have existed, 
for one day, when the notary’s face in his intent 
observation of Kesterton, who was passing, was 
pressed close against the diamond-paned case- 
ment, making his ugly visage still more hideous, 
Kesterton happened to glance round and catch 
sight of him. 

The Englishman’s face blanched to a deadly 
pallor, and his heart gave a quick throb. 

It might well be so—for here, in actual flesh 
and blood, he saw the demon visage which in his 


perturbed dreams had taken the places of the. 


faces of murdered men, and gloomed upon him 
as his evil genius. 


« Curse it!” said Kesterton, as he passed his 





hand across his brow, as if to clear his sight, 
“I should have thought I had been dreaming in 
broad daylight but that I am sure that hideous 
wretch is flesh and blood.” 

Nor was it till some time had passed, that he 
was able to banish the idea. 

Hugh Mostyn was not at the pits that day, 
and Rupert Kesterton therefore felt himself at 
full liberty to give vent to his usual insolence 
towards all with whom he came into contact, 
softening it down to covert sneers in what little 
converse he had with Robert Wilmer. 

He made no prolonged stay, however, but 
quitted the mines by the usual route leading by 
Wilmer’s cottage. 

It was noticeable that whenever Eugénie 
learned from her adopted brother that Hugh 
was coming to Suncross she remained invisi- 
ble. 

Spite of the despairing face and the dejected 
bearing of the young man, which the tender- 
hearted girl had often noticed with a sharp 
heart-pang as he passed, Eugénie had held to 
her noble resolve that she would not stand be- 
tween Hugh and his father’s will. 

When however the young soldier was not ex- 
pected the girl did not exercise this concealment, 
and on the present occasion she was engaged 
tending some snowdrops and crocuses planted in 
boxes outside the window, which the softer air 
had wooed from their winter sleep. 

Whilst so employed, and with her spaniel 
frisking around her feet, the girl did not hear 
Kesterton’s footstep until he was close to her. 

Though the warning he had received of late 
from Hugh Mostyn recurred to his mind at the 
moment some demon watching an opportunity 
for working evil instigated Kesterton to address 
the girl in words of insolent admiration. 

Turning suddenly, Eugénie found herself face 
to face with the man she dreaded and whose 
stealthy approach had been unheard by her. 

A crimson tide rushed to the girl’s countenance 
and without a word she opened the door of the 
cottage and disappeared. 

In her confusion she had forgotten little 
Fidéle, and the dog, evidently supposing his 
mistress’s hurried departure was due to an 
enemy, looked defiantly at Kesterton while he 
gave a little angry bark. 

“ Infernal brute !” muttered Kesterton ; “‘ what 
right have these beggars to keep such a dog as 
you? Stolen, I suppose. Take that to quiet 
you!” 

As he spoke he bestowed a vindictive kick on 
the poor animal, which hurled it to a consider- 
able distance. 

The dog arose and with piteous moans of pain 
dragged himself to the back of the house. 

Suddenly Kesterton found himself caught by 
the neck and elbow by a pair of vigorous hands 
and impelled forcibly forward in the direction 
of the road which formed the boundary of Lord 
Thanet’s Suncross property. 

That limit reached, a strong knee was thrust 
into the small of his back at the same instant 
that the hands quitted their hold. 

The effect was electrical. 

Kesterton shot forward for several yards as if 
projected from a catapult, then, losing his foot- 
hold, he ploughed face downwards along the 
muddy road for some distance farther. 

When he scrambled to his feet he presented a 
sorry figure, his face being bruised and scratched, 
his neckerchief and collar torn off, and his 
clothes covered with mud. 

Gnashing his teeth with impotent rage, he 
turned on Robert Wilmer—for it was he who 
had arrived so opportunely—and shook his fist 
at him while he poured forth a torrent of inco- 
herent abuse. 

It was clear, however, that Kesterton had too 
much respect for the young man’s physical 
powers to seek a contest with him. 

I do not fear you, Mr. Kesterton,” replied 
Robert, calmly. “ Your influence with Captain 
Mostyn cannot work me harm, and I'll take 
very good care I don’t trust myself on a house- 
top with you.” 

And he walked away, stopping to pick up 
Eugénie’s dog and convey it tenderly to its 
mistress. 
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Pale with passion and quivering with pain, 
Kesterton stood for a moment in the road, wip- 
ing the mud from his face. 

« Excuse me, monsieur,” came, in ingratiating 
tones, from a man who had approached Kester- 
ton unobserved ; “ you are much shaken by the 
conduct of that canaille—ah, what is the Ing- 
leez word P—that vagabond. Come in this ca- 
baret—what you call beer-shop—and compose 
yourself. They keep nothing there but their 
vile ale, but I can offer monsieur a glass of 
prime cognac—it will do him much good.” 

Kesterton turned during this address to as- 
certain who the speaker might be. 

With a throb of fear he saw again that well- 
known face which had already twice met his 
gaze—once in visions of the night—once peer- 
ing from the window of the little inn. 

But had it been a fiend from the depth below 
in his bitter mood Kesterton would not have 
shrunk from the companionship, and, supported 
by Cochart, he staggered to the door of the 
«“ Black Diamonds” and was conducted by the 
notary to the small bar parlour, which the 
landlady vacated readily on asign from her 
lodger. 

The disfiguring stains being first removed as 
as far as possible fiom Kesterton’s face and 
garments, Cochart, installing the young man on 
the hostess’s chair by the fireside, produced 
the brandy, which fully bore out his eulo- 
gium. 

Kesterton drank freely of the stimulant, and, 
laying aside his usual caution, broke into vio- 
lent tirades against Eugénie, Robert Wilmer, 
and even his kinsman, Hugh Mostyn. 

The notary however was far more abstemious 
in his devotion to the cup and lent a greedy 
ear to all which his companion let escape 
him. 

“ TfI were in your place,” remarked Cochart, 
when a pause ensued, stroking his peaked chin 
meditatively with his bony fingers, “I know 
what I should do.” 

« Ah! And pray what might that be ?”’ queried 
Kesterton, with a sulky sneer, which he did not 
care to repress. 

“T should take vengeance,” responded Co- 
chart, with extremely slow utterance of the 
words. 

“Curse it! I wish I knew how.” 

“Tl tell you. Buvez donc—ah, what you 
Ingleez call drink—there’s plenty more.” 

Kesterton was not slow to empty the glass, 
which Cochart immediately refilled. 

“Listen,” said the notary, taking hold of his 
companion’s sleeve and drawing him closer. 

Then, in a low whisper, he poured some rapidly 
hissed scheme into his ear. 

As the words ran on Kesterton’s angry fea- 
tures assumed a look of vengeful joy. 

“Tt’s magnificent, old man !” he burst forth. 
“Why, you must have been sent to my help 
by Heaven——No! no!—by fate itself.” 

“Est-il bon? Is ita good plan?” inquired 
Cochart, with a grim smirk. 

“Splendid! Ah! and I overheard that scoun- 
drel engineer telling my idiot kinsman that this 
girl had received intelligence that a messenger 
was to arrive to reconduct her to France! By 
Jove! everything fits in like pieces of a puzzle 
map! Revenge on the three!—ha! ha! And 
money you said—eh ?” 

“Yes, monsieur. I’m aman of my word. See 
here !” 

The notary produced a well-filled wallet and 
selecting some pieces of crisp thin paper, passed 
them to his companion. 

“ Billets de banque—ah, what you them call? 
—bank-notes—they are best, monsieur. These 
are what your lawyers call a retaining fee. 
There'll be more—plenty more—when we have 
succeeded. Now let us part, monsieur, lest our 
long interview might cause suspicion in the 
future.” 

Kesterton acquiesced and rose to take leave. 

A strange, sudden sinking of the heart came 
over him as he clasped Cochart’s hand in amic- 
able farewell. 

But it speedily passed, and as he left the 
“Black Diamonds” he was repeating to himself, 


with malignant joy: 


“‘Vengeance on all—and cash in hand !—and 
five hundred more sovereigns to come! Ven- 
geance on all !—and Hugh will follow, Pll wager 
—and perhaps Green-eyes will kill him !” 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Alas! for that unhappy time, 
They bore thee o’er the billow, 
From me, and from our misty clime, 
Where weeps the silver willow. 
E. A. Pox. 


On the morrow following the interview be- 
tween Rupert Kesterton and Jacques Cochart 
Hugh Mostyn was early astir, and after a cup 
of coffee and some light refreshment lighted a ci- 
gar and rode off to Suncross, not waiting for the 
formal family breakfast. 

Since the fruitless appeal he had made to the 
earl relative to the breaking off his contract with 
Héléne the young man’s gloom had in a great 
measure returned. He had ventured on more 
than one occasion to moot the subject to his 
parent, but had always been sternly checked. 
Nor, in spite of his passionate appeals to Eugénie 
contained in letters which Robert Wilmer carried, 
though with many significant shakes of the 
head and much misgiving as to the wisdom of 
the transaction, would the girl consent to see her 
lover again. 

Thus it was that Hugh cared not to encounter 
the reproachful expression which his sire’s looks 
conveyed. 

Nor could ke appear at his ease as became the 
son of their hospitable host in presence of the 
Ladies Vavassour, to whom Mostyn Manor was 
still an enforced home, as the Dower House 
slowly rose, Phonix-like, from its ashes. 

The mines formed Hugh’s only refuge from 
distracting thoughts. Intercourse with the 
rough men in whose welfare he had ever taken 
great interest was at least better than the chil- 
ling atmosphere of his home. 

This morning his heart held a new-born hope. 
He had resolved to proceed to France and beg 
his freedom from the Marquis D’Aubrion and 
Héléne. 

Then, he thought, perhaps Lord Thanét, find- 
ing his cherished plans overthrown, would take 
compassion on the son he had ever so dearly 
loved and consent to make him happy in the only 
Md in which lay any hope of happiness for 

ugh. 

He had penned a tender little missive to 
Eugénie, asking earnestly for a meeting later in 
the day and stating his resolve. 

Arrived at the pits he found Robert had left 
home for a neighbouring town to give orders for 
some new fittings to one of the engines, 
and was not expected back until the evening. 

Hugh Mostyn therefore left his letter with 
Mrs. Wilmer with an urgent request that it 
should be delivered to Eugénie, whom he would 
come to see on Robert’s return, and then he pro- 
ceeded to the mines, where he found plenty to 
occupy his mind. 

Grievous complaints of the mismanagement 
and arbitrary treatment of Rupert Kesterton 
were rife, and a startling rumour ran round 
that the pits were unsafe. 

Many of the men were convinced that since 
the long closing of the mines the ventilation had 
never been so inadequate, and that deadly 
gases were liable to accumulate in the work- 
ings. 

As the morning wore on Kesterton made his 
appearance at Suncross, first at the “ Black 

Diamonds” stealthily, and holding a short but 
satisfactory interview with Cochart. 

Subsequently he descended the pits in order 
to see his kinsman, who had been for some time 
investigating the workings. 

Jacques Cochart had also been up early. 

He had learned incidentally from the land- 
lady that Robert Wilmer had gone from home 
for some hours and he deemed the time oppor- 
tune for carrying out his scheme. 

The notary knew well that Mrs. Wilmer had 
never seen him, and Eugénie only when he was 
disguised. 








Therefore, with consummate art Cochart pre- 





pared to take the part of the emissary from 
Madame Christine, whom, as Kesterton had told 
him, Eugénie had been advised would come to 
take her home. 

He felt that he was well primed for the task. 
He had seen Mére Christine and knew some- 
thing of her surroundings. 

He possessed those letters which told much of 
Eugénie’s history and habits, and there was 
little lacking to enable him to present himself 
to the girl whom he desired to ensnare as a 
friend of Mére Christine. 

Rapidity of action was, he felt, above all 
necessary, so his slender luggage was pre- 
pa a vehicle ordered, and his bill called 

or. 

Then, donning the quiet attire of a Norman 
farmer, and hiding his tell-tale reptile eyes by 
spectacles of intense respectability, Cochart 
proceeded to Wilmer’s house. 

Cochart, addressing Mrs. Wilmer, who 
answered to his summons at the door, in very 
broken English, assumed for the occasion, 
asked to see Eugénie, announcing himself as 
a messenger from her home on urgent busi- 
ness. 

He was at once ushered into the keeping- 
room, where Eugénie soon joined him—Mrs. 
Wilmer from motives of delicacy withdrawing 
that she might not overhear their con- 
ference. 

The kind-hearted eld lady might however 
have spared herself this trouble, as, directly she 
had disappeared, Cochart addressed the agitated 
girl in French, to which he gave a provincial, 
Norman accent. 

“You have doubtless, mademoiselle,’” he 
began, “received the letter stating that I 
should come to escort you home. I should in- 
deed have done so two or three days earlier but 
that our esteemed friend Madame Christine has 
been stricken down by an aggravated attack of 
her complaint, which will probably leave her 
but scant time on earth. Idid not wish to quit 
my old friend’s side, but her entreaties that I 
would go and bring back her Eugénie, that her 
aged eyes might look once more on the child 
she so dearly loved before they closed for ever, 
overcame my resolution, and I consented, with 
the promise that I would not delay one single 
hour when I found you.” 

“Poor Aunt Christine,” said the girl, with 
quick-falling tears; “I have heen cruelly 
thoughtless. My place too should have been by 
her side. But, monsieur,”’ she added, sud- 
denly recalling Hugh’s letter, “ I could not in so 
short a space leave these friends here who have 
sheltered me.” 

“As you please, mademoiselle,’ returned 
Cochart, with severity. “I at least will not 
stay from my esteemed friend in obedience to 
the caprice of a girl. ‘The friends who have 
sheltered you,’ yousay. Ah! for how many long 
years has not Madame Christine hung over your 
infant form and sheltered most tenderly your 
youthful promise ?” 

“It is true, monsieur,’ responded Eugénie, 
with a conscience-stricken look. “I have been 
very neglectful of one I love—but to leave at 
once, monsieur.” 

“Chut! that is nothing, mademoiselle. If 
you leave at once do you leave for ever? Should 
Madame Christine be in a short space taken in 
mercy thither,’ and he turned his spectacled 
eyes devoutly towards the blue sky visible 
through the little casement, “you can lay 
your little wreaths of immortelles upon her tomb 
and return to these English friends of whom you 
think so highly. More than that—the little pro- 
perty of Madame Christine will help you bear 
your share of the housekeeping. Ma foi!” he 
went on, shrugging his shoulders, “this cold, 
gloomy house is not so snug but that the money 
would mend it. But we will not speak of mer- 
cenary ideas, mademoiselle. Ah! if you could 
see the tears those poor old eyes shed over a cer- 
tain packet of letters tied with a blue ribbon 
and hidden in a little ebony box—if you could 
see how they are kissed and rekissed and mottled 
with tear-drops as la Mére Christine murmurs 
‘ Bugénie—ma chére Eugénie!’ you would not 
hesitate.” 
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“Tt is enough, monsieur,” said the girl, sud- 


denly. “I will go with you—and at once. As 
you say, I can return—not I trust because 
of my aunt’s death, but rather by Heaven’s 
biessing she may again be strong and well 
and able to spare me to see once more my English 
friends.” 

With Eugénie to decide was to act. She left 
the room, sought Mrs. Wilmer, and announced 
that she must depart at once. 

The old dame was greatly surprised, and tried 
to persuade the girl at least to remain until 
Robert’s return. But Eugénie sturdily held to 
her resolve. She hada strong motive of which 
she said nothing. 

To her unsclfish love it seemed best that 
Hugh should be left unfettered to obey his 
father’s will. She feared her woman’s weak- 
ness if she looked upon her lover's face again. 
She would leave him a few lines of farewell. 
She could nurse her heart-wound through 
life with the rare patience of a woman, and 
Hugh—well, Hugh would forget her and be 
happy. 

The girl hastily packed her garments and the 
few trinkets she possessed, and took leave of 
Mrs. Wilmer with heart-sprung tears, ovewhelm- 
ing her with genuine thanks for the kindness 
she had received. 

But she said hopefully that she would return 
by-and-bye, andshe would leave her Fidéle—her 
dear, faithful Fidéle, who had once aided in sav- 
ing her life—to the Wilmers’ care as an earnest 
of that return. 

After all her first duty was due to the one who 
had cherished her in her infancy and youth, but 
she would assuredly see again the friends who 
had given her a second life. 

Then the girl left a letter of farewell for Hugh 
instinct with the deep, passionate tenderness of 
a true heart’s first and only love. With this 


was a cordial, sisterly epistle for Robert. 
Bestowing a last kiss upon Mrs. Wilmer’s 

withered cheek and a fond caress upon Fidéle, 

the girl tore herself away, and under Cochart’s 
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{THE TEMPTER.] } 


escort was soon whirling away from the door in 
the fly which was to convey the schemer 
and his victim to the nearest railway station. 

Cochart had taken no farther thought of his 
fellow conspirator. His prey safely secured, the 
wily Frenchman was not desirous of lavishing 
any more of his hoarded gold on a tool which he 
held to be useless for the future. 

In fact the notion that he could by decisive 
action escape this liability had somewhat in- 
fluenced him in seizing the favourable juncture 
for Eugénie’s abduction during Kesterton’s stay 
in the mine. Fortune had indeed especially 
favoured the notary, for a very trifling delay 
would have utterly ruined his design. 

While Jacques Cochart was playing his hypo- 
critical part at Wilmer’s cottage the Marquis 
D’Aubrion was completing the last few miles 
of the long railway journey from the me- 
tropolis to the nearest station to the Suncross 

ines. 

The old noble’s mind had been the prey of 
conflicting thoughts as he was rapidly carried 
forward. 

Through the vista of many long-past years he 
recalled the time when he had journeyed—then 
behind the spanking steeds of a well-appointed 
travelling carriage—from the Earl of Thanet’s 
town house to Mostyn Manor in company with 
his English friend. 

It had struck him since he had left France 
that the spot which Christine had mentioned as 
Eugénie’s present place of refuge must be upon 
the very estates of his partner in the pact. 
“Suncross!” Yes, he remembered the name 
now. Therecould be nodoubt that it was in the 
vicinity of Mostyn Manor. 

This coincidence struck the marquis as an 
evil omen. Above all things he was desirous not 
to encounter Lord Thanet or his son. Travelling 
under a false name, concealed by an attempt at 
disguise, and bound, as he could not but acknow- 
ledge to himself, on an iniquitous errand, the 
old soldier shrank with nerveless dread from 
the idea of a meeting with either of the frank, 
open Britons. 
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No. He must be prompt in action and get the 


girl away at once. Fortified by the earnest 
appeals of Christine, he did not doubt that he 
could command Eugénie’s obedience. 

His meditations not concluded when the 
train drew up at the station and the marquis 
stepped out. 

He had not encumbered himself with luggage, 
but while the porter was getting his small 
valise he looked round the station with some 
curiosity. 

Very few people had come by the train he had 
just left, but on the opposite platform, to which 
access was gained from that where he stood by 
a high iron bridge over the line, a small group 
was waiting for the up train, which, with its 
steam shat off, was rapidly approaching. 

As the marquis carelessly scanned their coun- 
tenances with his eagle eye his heart gave a 
sudden bound. 

Where had he seen that face before ? 

That girl-face—so sad—so purely sweet ; thoso 
soft brown eyes that recalled to his mind with 
irresistible force a pair which he remembered as 
softly tender in the long-buried years ? 

There was no room for doubt. It was the 
maiden whom he had met in the churchyard of 
the Norman village! 

The train drew up. 

After a moment’s irresolute pause the marquis 
dashed madly up the steps and over the bridge. 

He saw the girl enter a carriage followed by 
a gaunt, misshapen old man with visage swathed 
over mouth and chin and spectacled. 

c See ’’ shouted the marquis. “Eugénié, 
stay 9 

As he sprang down the steps the whistle 
sounded and the train was in motion! 

Too late, sir !” crieda stalwart porter, barring 
the marquis's onward progress. 

And as the train steamed on the head of the 
spectacled man was protruded from the window 
and one huge paw, clad in a thick green-worsted 
gloves signalled derisively to the baffled pur- 
suer 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE 
LORD OF STRATHMERE; 
OR, 
THE HIDDEN CRIME. 


& 
a. 


CHAPTER X, 


We'll fight death until the last, 
And triumph while the heart is young. 


Tue boat was tossed like a cockle-shell in 
the storm and would have been capsized but for 
the prompt measures of Chandos. 

He dropped himself over the side to wind- 
ward, and clung to the little craft with all his 
strength, which seemed now that of a giant. 
Mr. Gray followed his example. 

The others rushed to that side of the boat, 
clinging to its side, their weight contributing 
to the success of Chandos’s mancuvre. Wave 
after wave broke over the frail craft, drenching 
its occupants to the skin. 

The wind shricked and raged; the sea 
swelled into mountain waves, and the boat 
now rode a dizzy white crest, and now plunged 
heavily into a deep trough, nose downward, as 
if she meant to bury herself out of sight for 
ever. 

The din was like that of artillery. It seemed 
with ever boom and crash of the waves that the 
small boat must go to pieces. 

The desperate souls clinging to her had no 
ae of surviving the horrors of that 
night, 





Gerda, pale but steadfast, half-overhung the 
side of jthe boat, her white wet face very near 
that of her lover. 

He could see the deathless love glowing in 
her eyes, and she could see the answering light 
in his, but neither could speak. 





[AFTER MANY DAYS. ] 


In that awful fury of the elements nothing 
less than a shout could have been heard at three 
feet of distance. 

Now and then a sullen, lurid gleam of light 
illumined the wild scene, disclosing all its 
terrors. 

In one of these illuminations, those upon the 
small boat beheld a stately ship sweeping down 
upon them out of the near gloom like a spectre. 

The few sails she carried were close-reefed. 
Her bulwarks were lined with human beings, 
with hideous, frightened faces and wild eyes 
that stared into the gloom as in expectation of 
instant death. 

It was the “‘ Clytemnestra,” with her horde of 
convicts. 

A thrill of horror convulsed the hearts of those 
upon the small boat. The ship seemed bearing 
directly down upon them. 

Gerda looked upward in a voiceless prayer. 
Lord Strathmere closed his eyes in agony. The 
convicts on the ship saw and recognised their 
prey in the red glare, but not a word escaped 
them, 

The meeting was but for an instant—the ship 
whirled on like a toy in the grasp of a giant, 
coming so near to the small boat that the escape 
from contact was almost miraculous. Then the 
“Clytemnestra” dashed on into the darkness, 
the lightning-gleam faded, and the fugitives 
were once more alone. 

When Chandos’s hands became too benumbed 
to retain their grasp longer outside, he clam- 
bered in and employed his strength in an effort 
to balance it from within. 

Mr. Gray presently climbed in, and Chandos 
resumed his post outside. The minutes seemed 
hours. 

Eyeryone was nearly stunned with the noise, 
the screaming and roaring of the winds and the 
roar of the waves. 

Soon after midnight the cyclone was found to 
have spent its wildest fury. The wind lessened. 
Chandos crept into the boat again, and began 
to bail vigorously. 

The darkness was intense. The boat was 











tossed about furiously, but she was staunch, and 
her occupants began to hope that she would 
hold together and ride out the gale. 

The long hours of the terrible night dragged 
away. 

The first gleams of day revealed to Chandos 
the pale and haggard countenances of his fellow- 
passengers. 

Lord Strathmere looked ill and scared. Mr. 
Pelham’s usually rosy face was blanched to the 
most unhealthy pallor, and he shivered as with 
an ague. 

The doctor was worn, his strength being quite 
spent. 

“of for Gerda, whom Chandos’s glances sought 
first of all, she lay partly upon the bench and 
partly over the side of the boat, limp and appa- 
rently lifeless, her face upturned, and looking 
like the face of one dead, so statuesque was it 
in its pallor. 

The sweet eyes were shut, the long lashes lay 
on the thin cheek. Her father was holding her 
wet, cold hand, and calling upon her to 
awaken. 

Chandos resigned the tiller into the hands of 
Mr. Gray, and with a bound sprang to Gerda’s 
side. 

He felt her pulse, and a feeble throb attested 
that life had not abandoned its citadel. 

* She is worn out,” he exclaimed. “She has 
only fainted.” 

He sprang to the locker and poured from the 
keg of spirit into a tin cup a small dram. 

Returning he gently forced open the girl’s 
blue lips and let the spirits trickle down her 


t. 

Then he chafed her hands, and exerted every 
means known to him that might conduce to her 
restoration. 

Mr. Pelham, feeble and wretched, stood aside, 
unable to assist him. He heard the words of 
endearment Chandos uttered, and made no pro- 
test. 

He listened to the tender names and passionate 
entreaties Chandos heaped upon his daughter, 
and yet did not send him fromher. He was too 
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miserable, too hopeless, to remember the gulf 
between the young couple, and Lord Strath- 
mere, cold, and equally wretched with himself, 
did not remind hin. 

The baron, in spite of his great love for 
Gerda, and his jealousy of Chandos, was glad to 
see even his hated cousin do for her what he felt 
unable to do himself. 

Miss Pelham presently showed signs of con- 
sciousness. 

A faint colour drifted into her white cheeks ; 
a faint sigh issued from her lips. The pulse 
under Chandos’s finger quickened and grew 
stronger, and she opened her eyes at last, with 
a dazed and wondering expression. As_ she 
recognised him a great gladness transfigured her 
young face. 

« Ralph!” she murmured. 

“Gerda!” cried her father, pushing Chandos 
aside as having served his purpose and being of 
no further account. “‘ My poor child! I thought 
this horrible night had been too much for you— 
I thought you were dead!” 

He gathered her in his arms and sobbed over 
her in his great joy and relief. 

Chandos returned to his duties. 

Lord Strathmere dragged himself nearer, ex- 
pressing his joy at her recovery. Chandos 
served out a dram of spirits to everyone on 
board, and gave out the rations, which he mea- 
sured carefully with an eye to future need. He 
then, having eaten his own portion, set about 
bailing out the boat. 

The wind continued, the sea ran high, and the 
boat seemed to be at the mercy of the waves, 
but she did not capsize. 

The sail was not unfurled during that day. 
Nothing was seen again of the “‘ Clytemnestra,” 
but the remembrance of her as she had appeared 


in the lightning-gleam of the previous night, 
her deck crowded with convicts, driven help- 
lessly before the blast, remained in every mind 


a vivid picture. 

They expected her to return on her course at 
the earliest possible moment, and Chandos 
knew that her return would mean a horrible 
death for him and worse than death for the girl 
he loved. 

He had kept up a keen look-out, adhering to 
his resolu.:.n that she should die by his hand 
rather than survive as the captive of Parson 
Jim and his lawless band of outcasts. 

Chandos dried the wet blanket without dif- 
ficulty, and wrapping it closely about Miss Pel- 
ham, again returned to his post. ‘The day was 
inexpressibly dreary. 

The boat required considerable bailing. Gerda 
was for the most part silent, but her father was 
loud in his expressions of regret at having left 
England. 

“If ever I get back again to Pelham Wold,” 
he muttered, “I hope I'll know enough to stay 
there. What worldly grandeur could ever re- 
compense a man for suffering such torture as 
this? I could bear it alone, but to see my child 
suffer is more than I can endure.” 

The night fell again—a night with starlight 
and moonlight, the heavens seeming a blaze of 
glory. 

The wind and sea continued high; a wave 
now and then dashed over the boat, half-filling 
her with water. 

The little craft, one side high in air, seemed 
still fated. Miss Pelham, her father, Lord 
Strathmere, and the doctor, overcome with 
fatigue, dropped asleep. 

“ You’ve worked like a hero, Chandos,” said 
Mr. Gray. ‘‘You look beat. I took a nap to- 
da ys you must try to sleep at least part of the 
night.” 

“The latter part then,” replied Chandos, “I 
am not sleepy. Lie down now. I may ask you 
to relieve me later.” 

Mr. Gray stretched himse]f in the bottom of 
the boat, where the others were huddled, and 
dropped into slumber. 

Chandos’s vigil was not an unhappy one. He 
kept a sharp lookout for the ship, and then his 
gaze would settle upon the slender figure almost 
at his feet,and rest tenderly upon the pale 
young face of Gerda—the face that held all life’s 
brightness to him now 








How his soul yearned over her! He longed | worse than any we have known. Help must 


to stoop and kiss her white brows, but he would 
not take advantage of her helplessness and un- 
consciousness. 

“TI have saved her,” he thought, “ but for 
what fate ?” 

When morning came he still sat at his post, 
haggard and worn, but sleepless and vigilant. 
He distributed the morning rations, and then 
lay down in the bottom of the boat and slept 
profoundly for many hours, his slumbers watched 
by Gerda as he had watched hers. 

For several days the wind continued high and 
the sea was rough. No sail came in sight. 
They seemed to have the world of waters en- 
tirely to themselves, and drifted they knew not 
whither. 

They had neither chart nor compass, and the 
sun being clouded for a week or more, they had 
no idea whatever of their course, except as it 
was indicated by the stars at night. 

Upon the fourth day, deeming progressin any 
direction preferable to aimless drifting, they un- 
reefed the canvas and sailed before the wind, 
skimming the waters like a gull. 

One day was very like another. Gerda grew 
stronger, and became the life of the little com- 
pany. 

The sun sometimes blazed fiercely upon them, 
but was oftener mercifully veiled with clouds. 
Lord Strathmere became more social, and told 
stories of parliamentary experiences. Mr. Pelham 
told of the people whom he had known, and the 
good old doctor and Mr. Gray contributed their 
share to the general entertainment. Everyone 
was secretly anxious and apprehensive, and 
everyone, therefore, was unusually cheerful in 
seeming, bravely concealing their inquietude. 

A week passed—then another week. The ra- 
tions were less in quantity than at first. Chan- 
dos continued to deal them out, and there was 
some grumbling at his want of liberality by 
Lord Strathmere and Mr. Pelham. 

Our hero was even more cheerful than ever, 
but the eyes of love are keen, and Gerda de- 
tected his secret and growing anxieties, and 
comprehended that he was oppressed with some 
actual and growing trouble other than the 
general anxiety in regard to their delayed 
rescue. 

The doctor saw this also, and resolved to seek 
Chandos’s confidence at the first opportunity. 

The opportunity occurred the very next 
night, 

Lord Strathmere, Mr. Pelham, and Mr. Gray 
were sound asleep. Gerda had sat up an hour 
later by the side of Chandos, conversing with him 
in low tones. 

She had secured an hour like this with him 
every night, and it was the most precious hour 
of the twenty-four with the young lovers. But 
even she had lain down at her father’s side 
now, and had fallen asleep. 

The doctor raised himself upon his elbow, sur- 
veying his companions, and then arose, taking 
the seat Gerda had lately occupied. 

**A splendid night,” hesaid. ‘“ Whereabouts 
do you suppose we are, Chandos ?” 

“TI don’t know. I suppose we must be greatly 
to the southward of the usual course of vessels,” 
replied Chandos, gloomily. 

“You have seemed more than content to be 
adrift in a small boat,” said the doctor, keenly, 
“but I have noticed a great change in you for 
the last day or two. Are you beginning to fear 
that we shall be picked up, and that you will be 
returned to captivity ?” 

“TI have no thought of myself latterly,” said 
Chandos, gravely. “If I could see Miss Pel- 
ham and the rest of you safe, I think I could 
bear imprisonment again.” 

“ You begin to think we shall never be picked 
up, then ?” 

“ Doctor,” said Chandos, his features working, 
“we are face to face with starvation. We have 
only two days’ scant rations on hand!’ 

The doctor seemed stunned. Like the others, 


he had imagined the supply of provisions almost |. 


inexhaustible. 


«You know what starving men are at sea !” 
continued Chandos, huskily. ‘1 foresee horrors 








come and speedily. Whatever becomes of me, 
let the rest be saved!” 





CHAPTRR XI. 


Ah! how soon the fair ones know 
Heart from head in love’s dumb show. 


Looxi1ne into Chandos’s pale, heroic face, the 
good old ship’s doctor felt a thrill of admiration 
for the brave young fellow, so indifferent to the 
fate hanging over him, if only his companions 
might be saved. 

e had liked Chandos from the first hour of 
their acquaintance. He had been kind to him 
on board the ship, and had taken pains to study 
him, Knowing him to have been gently born 
and bred, the graduate of a university, the 
former heir-apparent to a lofty title and almost 
unlimited wealth, to be refined and fastidious, a 
gentleman in every sense of the word, he had 
pitied him for his sad fate, and had endeavoured 
to shield him from contaet with the miserable 
convicts. 

During and since their escape from the “ Cly- 
temnestra”’ Chandos had shown the qualities 
of a hero. Brave, noble, unselfish, thoughtful of 
others, bearing the contemptuous treatment of 
Lord Strathmere and Mr. Pelham ina proud 
silence, working day and night without a com- 
plaint of fatigue, he had won the cordial respect 
of good Doctor Marsh, who found it impossible 
to treat him other than as a gentleman and an 
equal. 

He had heard the story of Chandos’s supposed 
crime. 

Looking now into the noble young face, with 
its worn and haggard features, its grand brow, 
its stern and sorrowful eyes, he wondered how a 
man like this could ever have committed 
murder. 

** He must have been insane when he did it,” 
he thought, “or mad with passion. He a delibe- 
rate murderer! Never! It is impossible !” 

The doctor sat silent for some minutes, lock- 
ing down upon the sleeping figures at the bottom 
of the boat, then he exclaimed abruptly : 

“Tell me, Chandos, about Lord Strathmere’s 
murder. You were his heir-apparent. What 
impulse of passion or insanity led you to kill 
him ?” 

* Tdid not kill him, doctor,” answered Chandos, 
quietly. 

“You did not? They all say that though. If 
you did not kill him, how does it happen that 
you were convicted of the crime ?” 

«The evidence was all against me. Ido not 
know that I blame judge or jury. They could 
probably not have done otherwise. But I am 
none the less an innocent man, doctor, unjustly 
condemned.” 

Chandos spoke without passion or vehemence, 
=i a profound despair that went to the doctor’s 

eart. 

Tell me all about it,’ he said, kindly. 
«What was all the evidence against you?” 

Chandos told the story of his uncle’s murder, 
finding some relief in opering his heart toa 
sympathising listener. 

He rehearsed each item of the awful array of 
evidence against him, still dispassionately, every 
utterance that of a hopelessuess too profound 
for assuagement, and finally concluded : 

«You have heard the whole story, doctor. And 
yet, in spite of all the evidence against -me,” 
cried Chandos, with sudden fire, raising his eyes 
heavenward; “in spite of the condemnation of 
judge and jury ; in spite of the conviction of my 
guilt that pervades every soul but one that ever 
knew me ; inspite of everything, lam innocent. 
As He hears me, I swear that I know no more 
how my uncle was murdered, nor who murdered 
him, than you do.” 

There was truth stamped on every feature of 
Chandos’s face; truth in the ringing tones of 
his passionate voice ; truth in his wild appealing 
gaze upward. 

The doctor was a judge of men. He had heard 
many a convict protest his innocence with ap- 

to Heaven, and he had smiled in unbelief, 
ut he was not incredulous now. 
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“TI believe you,” he said, holding out his 
hand. “I telieve that you are innocent, Mr. 
Chandos.” 

Our hero silently wrung the hand extended 
tohim. That anyone should believe in his in- 
nocence after hearing the entire story seemed to 
him incredible. 

“But the murder was committed by someone 
who designed that the blame of it should fall 
upon you,” declared the doctor. “Had your 
uncle any enemy ?” 

“Plenty of them. But I know of none 
whom I would dare to suspect of having killed 
him.” 

«Have you an enemy ?” 

“Not that I know. I never harmed anyone 
in my life. Until this trouble came upon me I 
was only a gay, light-hearted boy.” 

The doctor looked thoughtful. 

“T am glad that you have given me your con- 
fidence, Mr. Chandos,” he said, after a brief 
pause. ‘ Henceforth you have a friend in me. 
{t may be when we get out to Sidney I can help 
you in some way. As to your sentence, you 
must not look upon that as a finality. There is 
an old saying, that ‘murder will out.’ Sooner 
or later the actual murderer of Lord Strath- 
mere will be discovered, and you will be cleared, 
and you will be restored to your own again. 
Keep up your hope and courage. The truth will 
come to light some day.” 

But even as he spoke the good old doctor 
sighed. None knew better than he how fright- 
fully the chances were against Chandos. 

When he thought of the torture in store for 
that proud young spirit, of the days and nights 
of auguish, of the humiliation and bitterness 
that lay in wait for him, he could not help wish- 
ing that Chandos might escape them all by a 
speedy death. 

Chandos felt that he had gained a friend, that 
the doctor believed in his innocence, and his 
heart grew a little lighter, and his future seemed 
less sombre and terrible. 

The doctor presently lay down to sleep, and 
Chandos was alone in the strange solitude of the 
moonlit sea, with the golden stars glowing 
mellowly from the arching azure above him, and 
reflected in the shimmering, restless waves be- 
neath him. 

The boat sped on before the wind upon her 
aimless course. Chandos kept a vigilant lookout 
for a sail, as he had done for the past two weeks, 
but none was visible. 

He looked down upon the sleeping figure of 
Gerda with a yearning and tenderness full of 
exquisite pain. 

His glance rested upon Lord Strathmere, his 
cousin. His misfortunes had been Norman Bra- 
bazon’s opportunity. 

fe was an outcast, a convict, a dead man in 
the eyes of the law, and Brabazon had stepped 
into his place and inheritance, and was now 
Lord Strathmere, master of Strathmere Park. 
More, he was the suitor of Miss Pelham, 
favoured by her father, and hopeful of winning 
her hand. 

Chandos would have been more or less 
than human if he had not been full of jealousy 
and bitterness as he thought of these things. 

The hours of his watch dragged away, and Mr. 
Gray awakened and took his place. Chandos 
lay down and tried to sleep, but it was a full 
hour before his excited brain, wrought up by the 
rehearsal of his wrongs and the unexpected sym- 
pathy of the doctor, grew calm, and his eyes 
closed in peaceful slumber. 

The next morning he was the first to awaken. 
He dealt out the rations as usual. They were 
scanty, and Lord Strathmere complained. 

“I think Mr. Gray should have charge of the 
stores,” he exclaimed. “Iam not willing that 
a convict should be judge of my necessities. 
Look at those two biscuits as an allowance for a, 
healthy man! Mr. Gray, I insist that you deal 
out our rations.” 

Mr. Gray glanced hesitatingly at Chandos. 

He had conceived a great deal of respect for 
our hero, even while not doubting the justice of 
his conviction for the crime of murder. 

Chandos was a thorough sailor, and had 
quietly and willingly assumed all the responsi- 








bility and two-thirds of the work since they had 
been adrift in the small boat. 

He did not therefore wish to offend Chandos, 
and said: 

‘Perhaps Mr. Chandos is saving the stores for 
possible need, my lord. You know we have been 
out over two weeks and have not seen a sail. 
We may be out six months and not see one. It 
is well to guard our provisions with the utmost 
care ” 

« Even in that case,” interrupted the baron, 
“he has no right to put us on starvation allow- 
ance without consulting us. We must be picked 
up soon. There is no doubt of that. We can’t 
have been blown and driven so far to the south- 
ward that we are out of the track of vessels. I 
know that we have a large supply of stores. Let 
them be served as usual,” he added, in a tone of 
haughty command. 

Chandos glanced at Miss Pelham. 

He had been anxious to spare her all anxiety 
and terror. 

They must certainly be rescued very soon. 

Why should she be told of this imminent 
danger of starvation ? 

But Gerda read something of the truth in his 
face. 

“You are unreasonable, my lord,” she said, 
coldly. ‘Mr. Chandos procured the stores on 
board at the risk of his life. He had not time 
to provide an extensive stock. We are six per- 
sons on board. We must be nearly out of pro- 
visions.” 

“Heaven forbid!” said Mr. Pelham. 

“Since Lord Strathmere is dissatisfied with 
my manner of dealing out the rations,” said 
Chandos, haughtily, “{ propose that we divide 
what remains into six equal parts, and each take 
charge of his own. Or, if that does not seem 
convenient, let Mr. Gray act as steward. I re- 
sign the office.” 

** Very good,” said the baron. 
may give me two more biscuits.” 

Mr. Gray arose to comply with the request. 
Upon examining the keg, however, he turned 
pale. 

“My lord,” he exclaimed, “even with two 
biscuits at a meal, we shall be out of food by to- 
morrow night. Weare on the verge of starva- 
tion, and Mr. Chandos has kept the trouble to 
himself.” : 

This announcement was received with a 
general consternation. 

For some moments a profound silence reigned. 
It was broken by Lord Strathmere, who cried 
hopefully : 

“We are sure to be picked up to-day or to- 
morrow. ‘There is no need for despair.” 

Mr. Pelham looked at his daughter. But for 
her, he could have borne his fate, but to see 
her starve was an agony of which the very 
thought wrung his heart. 

I think we shall certainly be picked up to- 
day or to-morrow,” declared Dr. Marsh, witk 
forced cheerfulness. “ It is always darkest just 
before dawn, Rescue must be near.” 

The short allowance was accepted without 
further demur. 

The day wore on slowly. Everyone searched 
the horizon for a sail, but none was seen. Chan- 
dos received the same allowance with the others, 
but reserved a portion with a view to Gerda’s 
future need. 

When the sun had set and the night swiftly 
descended with the glory of moonlight and 
starlight, Gerda sang a sweet old English 
hymn, and her tender, rich young voice seemed 
to invoke a benediction upon the hapless wan- 
derers. 

The next day Lord Strathmere voluntarily re- 
duced his own rations by one-half, and the others 
followed his example. 

No sail was sighted upon that day. But, with 
the utmost care and economy the evening of the 
third day found every biscuit gone from the keg 
and the water very low. And still no sail was 
to be seen. Upon the fourth day the water was 
consumed, 

The situation of the little party had now be- 
come desperate. 

The few biscuits Chandos had been able to 
save he privately gave to Gerda, who absolutely 


Mr. Gray, you 








refused them at first, but who finally consented 
to share them with him. He made a pretence 
of eating, but put away the few morsels for 
Gerda’s greater need. 

The boat, all this while, had been going be- 
fore the wind, no one knowing her exact course. 
The weather continued fine, the breeze lively. 
Upon the second day after the provisions had 
utterly given out, the occupants of the boat 
were very silent. 

Scarcely a word was said except in regard to 
the wind or the management of the small craft. 
A profound gloom filled every heart. And still 
no sign of rescue was apparent. 

The next day the pangs of Itunger and thirst 
be gan to be painfully felt. Gerda, pale and thin 
and wan, laid her head upon her father’s 
shoulder and dropped asleep. 

He looked down upon her dusky tresses in a 
mute misery. 

Chandos had dipped his handkerckief in the 
sea and laid it upon her feverish forehead, and 
was now at the tiller. 

The doctor’s sunken eyes were wandering in 
a long, sweeping gaze around the horizon. Mr. 
Gray rested his elbows on his knees and his 
chin on his hands, in a sort of resigned hope- 
lessness. 

Lord Strathmere’s swarthy cheeks had grown 
sallow and thin—his small black eyes seemed to 
have gained in size, and were fierce and hungry 
in their expression. 

«We have been out nearly three weeks,” he 
exclaimed. “We are already starving. All 
hope of rescue seems vain. What are we to 
do ?” 

His boldeyes questioned his companions sa- 
vagely. 

“What can we do but die ?’”? asked Mr. Pel- 
ham, despairingly. “If it were not for my 
poor little girl, I could bear the worst, but to 
see her starve—oh, Heaven pity me !” 

“Let us trust in the Lord,” said the doctor. 
“He can save us. We will not yet give up.” 

“IT see no hope,” said Mr. Gray, not lifting 
his head, and speaking ina dull, hard tone. “ No 
hope whatever. We must make up our minds 
to perish. Others have starved to death at sea— 
we shall starve also !”’ 

Lord Strathmere sent a strange, stealthy; 
wolfish glance at his companions. He had heard 
of such things, too, but he meant to fight death 
inch by inch. 

He had heard of the last frightful, hideous 
resort of starving men in their greatest ex- 
tremity, and his eyes glittered and his teeth 
bared themselves as he resolved in his own heart 
to sustain his own life by the sacrifice of the 
lives of others. 

He had deliberately committed the worst crime 
known to humanity, had he treacherously as- 
sassinated the aged kinsman who had loved him 
alone of all the world, and had he so cleverly 
contrived that an innocent man should suffer in 
his stead, and had he won, by his foul treachery 
and wickedness, a title, wealth, honours, and 
lofty position, to die like a dog at last? He re- 
solved that two, at least, of the occupants of the 
boat should survive the others, and those two 
should be Miss Pelham and hinself. 

Chandos had kept his watch during the latter 
half of the night. He was tired and weak. The 
want of food was telling upon him as upon the 
rest. 

He relinquished the tiller to Mr. Gray and 
sat down, shading his face with one gaunt 
hand. - 

“We are almost at the last extremity,” said 
Lord Strathmere. “Look at Miss Pelham. 
She is so weak that she sleeps like an infant, 
yet we have not heard one word of complaint 
from her. Shall wealldie? Or shall we make 
an effort for our lives ?”’ 

«‘ What can we do, my lord ?” asked the doctor, 
wearily. ‘ We cannot fish. What effort can we 
make ?” 

“What is the last resort of people in our 
situation?” asked Lord Strathmere, signifi- 
cantly. 

The others started. 

“You mean drawing lots ?”’ said Mr. Gray, 
huskily. 
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The baron’s silence was sufficient answer. Mr. 
Pelham grew ghastly pale and shuddered. 

“ Better to die at once,” said the doctor. 

“We need not draw lots,” said Lord Strath- 
mere, in a low, hesitating tone. ‘“ You, doctor, 
have a family at home. Mr. Gray has a wife 
and children, too. Mr. Pelham must not be en- 
dangered for his daughter’s sake. As for me, 
my rank and official position as Governor- 
General of a great colony must be considered.” 

He had left but one man unmentioned, and 
that man was Chandos. 

His gaze, however, settled upon the latter 
with a deadly significance, a wolfish ferocity, 
that spoke more plainly his secret thoughts 
than words could have done. 

Chandos felt his gaze. The dead silence suc- 
ceeding informed him of its meaning. He raised 
his head. 

His face was very pale, but it was calm and 
resolute. 

His steel-blue eyes shone with the bravery of 
an undaunted soul. 

“T understand,” he said, simply. “ You mean 
that my life should be given up to save that of 
the rest ?” 

Lord Strathmere shrank back a little under 
that clear and steadfast look and did not answer, 
but his wolfish expression did not change. He 
had robbed Chandos of his wealth, rank, honour, 
freedom, his hopesand his happiness, and now 
he craved his life. 

*T do not know that my life is so delightful 
that I should cling to it,” said our hero, sorrow- 
fully. “I am only a convict. But one heart 
would mourn for me if I were dead, and for the 
sake of that one it would be well if I were so. 
So long as I exist I shall be only a source of 
anguish to one who loves me. I am willing to 
die.” 

He folded his arms across his broad breast 
and looked upward. There was a new patience 
upon his noble features—the result of his pro- 
found despair rather than of resignation, for he 
was not resigned to his lot. 

Proud and calm, with a haughty smile on his 
thin lips, he seemed to be awaiting the death- 
thrust. 

Lord Strathmere made a little movement 
forward. 

“ Not yet,” said Chandos, his lip curling with 
slow scorn. “ You will have to wait a little 
longer, my lord. I claim this last day to make 
my peace with my Maker, to take my last fare- 
well of earth, to—but enough! When night 
comes and Miss Pelham sleeps, I shall be 
ready.” 

“Oh, for the sight of a sail,” groaned the 
doctor. “This herror must not be consum- 
mated. Heaven will not permit it. I will not 
consent to it. It shall not be. If we must die, 
let us die like Christians and together.” 

But the sullen, wolfish stare of Lord Strath- 
mere, and the dogged expression of Mr. Gray, 
told the good old doctor that Chandos’s fate was 
out of his reach. 

**Oh, for help,” he muttered, the tears spring- 
ing to his eyes. ‘Oh, that we might be res- 
cued.” 

“Whatever happens, doctor,” said Chandos, 
gently, “do not think that I shall leave the 
world with regret. I’ve had enough of it.” 

“The thing is settled. Let us talk upon 
some more agreeable subject, if we must talk 
at all,” said the baron, uneasily, noticing that 
Miss Pelham showed signs of awakening. 
«‘There’s a. gull yonder, the first we have seen 
for days. I wish we could catch it, or that it 
would drop into this boat, but the day of 
miracles is past.” 

Miss Pelham awoke and was cheerful. No 
suspicion of the contemplated tragedy that 
filled the thoughts of her companions came to 
her innocent mind. 

She knew that they were starving, that 
rescue was improbable, but she trusted with 
a child-like faith in Heaven that all would yet 
be well. 

“ But, if we must die, Ishall be with Ralph,” 
she thought. “ Better to die with him than live 
without him.” 

A heavy gloom gathered over every heart as 


the day advanced. The sun shone as in 
mockery. 

The wind blewa strong breeze; the sea 
glittered and played in waves; fishes could be 
seen leaping from the waters in the distance; 
the air was delightful; but the gnawing pangs 
of starvation and the shadow of Death hovering 
close above them hushed them all to silence. 

In the afternoon Gerda crept to Chandos’s 
side, and her father made no attempt to restrain 
her movement. 

She put her hand in her lover’s, and he smiled 
upon her—a sad, sweet, haunting smile. He 
was very cheerful, and seemed almost light- 
hearted. The doctor turned away with a choking 
sensation at his throat. 

“She does not suspect,” he thought, “and 
Chandos will not let her know. Brave young 
fellow! She little dreams that when the morn- 
ing comes he will be dead. Heaven grant that 
when she discovers the truth the shock may kill 
her! Only a few hours remain to him—and yet 
he smiles upon her! Is there no help any- 
where ? Oh, Heaven; is there no hope for us ?” 

But his frenzied gaze sweeping the horizon 
saw still no friendly sail—still no possibility of 
rescue, 


(To be Continued.) 








TO THE GIRLS. 





Your girlhood is given you for glory and for 
beauty; its sweetness and freshness are one 
with the grace of the morning, one with the 
brightness of the springtime; something to 
stand hopeful and helpful in the hopelessness 
of the world, enough immaculate and divine to 
make all good seem firm reality. So, by its very 
beauty I wish to warn you from dust specksand 
from small disfigurements. 

He spoke no fable, who has said : 

* Saturnian Jove from Glaucus took his wits, 
when he went about to change his suit of 
golden armour for a brazen one, and to give 
what was worth a hundred oxen for that which 
was worth but nine.’’ 

You cannot change your golden armour for 
any lesser thing, and come from such dishonour 
just what you was before. The vengeance of 
the powers must surely follow you. 

And, what I wish to have you doas well, 
comforting with your happy freshness, is to 
make it as fair, not in degree, but kind, for 
your own morning home-duties as for your 
evening pleasures. 

As I would have you in your fresh bows and 
crimps, so I would have you what you are not 
always—no morning without a collar, or with 
uncombed hair; as I would have not one word 
less of all your merry, courteous sayings, so I 
would have you sit down to your sewing, with 
open book before you—poem or song, or essay 
—to gather higher thoughts from higher minds, 
instead of thinking of yourself and your small, 
petty cares and vexations. 

The Geeta says: 


“He who, performing the duties of life, and 
quitting all interest in them, placeth them upon 
Brahm, the Supreme, is not tainted. by sin ; 
but remaineth like the leaf of the lotus, unaf- 
fected by the waters.” 

So I would have your soul and mind as clear 
and untainted by the needful daily household 
work as lotus leaves in water. And I insist 
most strongly upon neat collars and morning- 
dresses, perhaps even more than upon the songs 
or books. 

Warner says something of a well-fitting coat 
and polished boots being necessary to the en- 
joyment of a glorious sunset, and from the 
same underlying principle I say that a clean 
collar and combed hair are indispensable to any 
girl in dusting rooms and washing dishes, if she 
would come from it not worse, but better. 

Iwish you hada higher sense of honour about 
these things! I wish you cared to look as pretty 
for yourself alone, as for the very choicest of 
your guests! (No danger of the old tragedy of 





poor Narcissus being repeated—who of you all 








would be so enamoured as to pine to death 
seeing your faces in the glass of mornings! 

How can you look for respect and esteem when 
you do not esteem yourselves; and self-rever- 
ence is of the three roads that “lead life to 
sovereign power.” I tell you solemnly and ear- 
nestly that you must know yourself to be genuine 
and true throughout, to your own soul as well 
as others, to stand up in the conscious dignity 
that is your girlhood’s dower. 

Let me urge it upon you in the name of all 
the love that others give; in the name of all 
your sweet instincts and ideal hopes; in the 
name of those mother’s arms that years of 
nights folded you warm and lovingly, with 
prayers, that some day you might be true 
firelight and sunlight unto her, let me urge 
you to shine as home firelight, as well as outer 
sunlight. 

« There are some difficulties in always being 
as presentable at home as——” I know them 
every one, and know, also, thatif you are the girl 
Ithink you, with the queenly soul I believe in, 
that you can stab to death everyone of those dif- 
ficulties, and heartily despise yourself that you 
should ever dare, in your innermost thoughts, to 
call them strong! 

You shall find; when you know you are just to 
yourself and worthy of honour, that others will 
know it, too; and evenif they did not, you would 
find the truth of Plato’s thought: “The value 
is intrinsic, though the just hide his justice 
from gods and men.” i. L, 





ARAB MAXIMS. 





1. Let your colt be domesticated and live with 
you from his tenderest age, and when a horse he 
will be simple, docile, faithful, and inured to 
hardship and fatigue. 

2. Do not beat your horses, or speak to them 
in a loud tone of voice; do not get angry with 
them, but kindly reprove their faults ; they will 
do better thereafter, for they understand the 
language of man and its meaning, 

8. If you have a long day’s journey, spare 
your horse at the start ; let him frequently walk 
to recover his wind. Continue this until he has 
sweated and dried three times, and you may ask 
of him whatever you please, he will not leave 
you in difficulty. 

4. Observe your horse when he is drinking at 
a brook. If in bringing down his head he re- 
mains square, without bending his limbs, he 
possesses sterling qualities, and all parts of his 
body are built symmetrically. 

5. Four things he must have broad—front, 
chest, loins, and limbs; four things long—neck, 
chest, forearm, and croup; four things short— 
pasterns, back, ears, and tail. 





BUSINESS TRAINING. 


Ir takes a sound body to make a sound mind. 
Work is not vulgar. Solong as the brain needs 
the juice of the body, so long will hard work be 
the fundamental element in the development of 
the mind. Business is eminently fit for a man 
of genius, and to earn a livelihood is the best 
way to sharpen one’s wits. Besides, business 
affairs offer better opportunities at present than 
the so-called professions. Therefore our youth 
should be thoroughly and practically trained for 
business, in order that they may succeed and 
become a credit to whatever calling they may 
adopt. At the same time they should be edu- 
cated not to despise labour; for, after all, it is 
only by hard work that we achieve any success 
worthy of the name. 





HEALTH AND SLOW PULSE. 





Some interesting statements are reported to 
have been made ata meeting of the Clinical 
Society, London, showing that. a slow pulse may 
in nowise interfere with health. 
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The most remarkable case, perhaps, was that 
of Dr. Hewan, as related by himself. It seems 
that twenty-one years * after prolonged study 
and work, his pulse fell from seventy to fifty- 
five, and he felt very cold; from that time its 
frequency gradually decreased until about eleven 
years later, when it was but twenty-four beats 
per minute. Its present rates are about twenty- 
eight. Notwithstanding this, he has not suf- 
fered from fainting fits or colds; is capable of 
great physical exertion—of which evidence is to 
be found in his ascent of a high mountain—and 
his digestion remains unimpaired. 

Another speaker says that Napoleon had a 
slow pulse, being about thirty to forty per 
minute; and another stated the rate of a horse’s 
pulse to be only sixteen. 


CONVICTED. 


-— 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 


* RowL AnD is so sensitive,” said Mrs. Ingestre, 
as his lordship passed out of the room. ‘He 
don’t like any allusion to the tragedies connected 
with the castle; he don’t believe in ghosts. And 
that reminds me, my dear. I must beg you 
never to allude before him to the great Mount- 
heron tragedy. He was deeply attached to his 
distant kinsman, the late marquis, and he cannot 
bear any allusion to his tragic fate. It reminds 
him, I suppose, that he came into the title and 
estate through the awful murder of one kinsman 
by another.” 

“TI shall be careful not to allude to the 
tragedy.” 

“ Lord Mountheron is peculiarly constituted,” 
continued Mrs. Ingestre. “Ihave known him 
since he was a young lad! I was the wife of his 
elder brother. He had always the gentlest, 
softest, sweetest nature. He would never have 
harmed a fly. He shrank from any kind of 
violence as from a plague. You can imagine the 
shock which that murder brought to a nature 
constituted like his. He cannot bear any kind 
of suffering. The sight of a beggar distresses 
him. The sight of poverty and sicknessare to 
him like physical pain. He gives generously to 
public charities, but no beggar is allowed to 
enter the grounds of Mount Heron, lest the 
marquis should see him and be distressed.” 

“‘ Would it not be better to relieve such cases 
than to refuse them admittance ?” 

The marquis will not be reminded of the 
existence of cases of distress, and no one in his 
service would dare to tell him. With all his 
sweetness and gentleness he is master, and his 
people know it.” 

Mrs. Ingestre was fond of hearing herself 
talk, and having started upon a new subject di- 
lated upon it at great length during the next 
hour or two. 

Then glancing at the clock she broke off 
abruptly, exclaiming : 

“We dine at seven, Miss Strange, and it is 
after six. How the time has flown. I find your 
conversation so entrancing as to quite lose sight 
of the time. We must dress for dinner. Lord 
Mountheron is as punctual as the clock, and 
abhors unpunctuality. We will go upstairs. My 
room is near your own.” 

They passed out into the ha!l together. 

“That is the drawing-room,” said Mrs. In- 
gestre, indicating its position. ‘ But you know 
that ; I forgot that you were here to dinner two 
or three weeks ago, That is the library. It 
adjoins the morning-room, and is a grand apart- 
ment. At the end of the hall branches off 
another hall at right angles, and off that 
corridor open the state dining-room, family 
dining-room, and a host of other rooms. The 
room beyond the morning-room, off this hall, is 
the marquis’s own private room. Beyond that 
jis——?? 

She paused as the door of the marquis’s pri- 
vate room opened and an old man, with grey 
hair and beard, stooping figure and care-worn 
countenance, came forth with a dejected air. 

“ Mr. Orrin, the land-bailiff,’ whispered Mrs. 











Ingestre, watching him as he departed. “He 
is as unpopular among the tenantry asthe mar- 
quis is popular. He has been in the family a 
life-time, and used to be well liked during the 
late marquis’s life-time, but he has developed 
the most ping disposition; grinds the 
tenants to the last farthing of possible rent, and 
is hated by them all. They complain of him to 
Lord Mountheron, but he refuses to discharge 
Mr. Orrin, since the man has been in the family 
so long, and is devoted to its interests. But all 
the marquis’s appeals and commands have no 
effect upon the land-bailiff. He has turned out 
poor widows; he has driven one poor man to 
suicide through his oppressions, and has caused 
a great deal of misery. No wonder the people 
hate him!’ 

Alex could not reconcile this description with 
the kindly, sorrowful, dejected face of the old 
land-bailiff. 

He looked shrewd and keen-witted, but not at 
all the man to delight in the sufferings of his 
fellows. 

“T have seen the land-bailiff,” she thought, 
“and he, too, seems incapable of that crime of 
murder. He may have had a motive for de- 
stroying his master, but surely he could not have 
acted upon it. I believe that he, like Puffet, 
the butler, is innocent of participation in that 
tragedy. The question of who committed that 
crime is narrowing down!” 


When the young Earl of Kingscourt entered 
the drawing-room of Mount Heron at seven 
o’clock, in evening costume, he was as amazed 
as delighted to find Alex there with Mrs. Inges- 
tre. 

The girl was dressed in white muslin, and 
looked radiantly lovely, her tawny hair adorned 
with pink roses, which also bloomed upon her 
breast and sleeves amid puffs of airy lace. 

The earl had scarcely opportunity to exchange 
a few sentences with his betrothed when the 
marquis came in. Lord Mountheron was un- 
usually silent. 

Alex had an impression that he was not 
pleased with her presence at the castle, but this 
fear he presently dissipated by his kindness 
toward her. 

Lord Kingscourt took Alex into dinner, the 
re giving his arm to his portly sister-in- 

Ww. 


The gentlemen gave an entertaining account 
of their excursion, and, after dinner, returned 
to the drawing-room with the ladies. 

Alex was asked to play and sing, and complied 
with the request. 

After the music, coffee was served, and a visit 
to the conservatory was made. 

The evening passed pleasantly. 

There was no one to wound Alex with severe 
or averted looks. 

Mrs. Ingestre accepted her as the friend of 
Lady Vivian Clyffe, and was attentive to her 
until sleep overcame the poor lady, and she 
dozed in her chair. 

The marquis went away to his own room, and 
the lovers were left to themselves. 

The earl improved the opportunity thus 
afforded him of urging his claims upon Alex for 
a speedy marriage. 

He told her that he had not received an answer 
from her father to the letter he had sent him 
entreating consent to the marriage, but he 
believed that Mr. Strange would respond favour- 
ably to his wishes. 

The evening was all too short for the lovers. 
At half-past ten Mrs. Ingestre awakened, and 
as it was her bed-time, carried Alex away with 
her. 

As they passed along the hall they encountered 
Pierre Renaud approaching the door of his 
master’s room. 

The valet paused as if transfixed at beholding 
Miss Strange. 

He stared after her as she ascended the stairs, 
and looked perplexed and anxious. 

The resemblance which he had marked in her 
sapphire eyes and ae: hope os hair to the 
fugitive and condemned Lord Stratford Heron 





struck him anew and with greater force than 
upon the oceasion of her previous visit to the 
castle. 

“ She looks enough like the Herons of Mount 
Heron to be a danghter of the house ;’”’ he mut- 
tered. “Who isshe? It is time I knew. I 
should have heard before this. If the little 
Lady Augusta Heron had lived, she would pro- 
bably have looked like this young lady. But the 
child is dead and buried. There can be no doubt 
about that—and yet I wait for the news with 
impatience.” 

In spite of the occurrences of the day, her 
interview with her lover, and her view of two of 
the men whom she had deemed possibly guilty 
of the crime of which her father had been found 
guilty, and for which he had been condemned 
to die;in spite of terrors and anxieties Alex 
dropped asleep almost as soon as she touched 
her pillow. 

The sleeplessness of the previous night had 
left her too tired for wakefulness to-night. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mrs. In- 
gestre requested the young earl to show Miss 
Strange the ruins adjoining the castle, the 
ancient chapel, and other objects of interest, 
as she felt really unable to serve as guide, 
having one of her attacks of headache. 

It need scarcely be said that Lord Kingscourt 
complied with the request with alacrity. 

The ruins at Mount Heron consisted of a por- 
tion of the castle, centuries older than what 
now remained in preservation, and which had 
yielded to the tooth of time. 

The pointed, slit-like window-openings, the 
massive walls and battlements overhung with 
ivy, the great square tower, comprised a pic- 
turesque whole, too strong and too ancient and 
and historical to be torn down, and yet no longer 
fit for occupancy. 

Here were rooms with stone floors, long corri- 
dors, and a hall where the retainers of the 
Mountherons had been wont to gather in feudal 
times, five hundred strong. 

The ruined chapel was attached to this por- 
tion of the vast castle, and Lord Kingscourt led 
Alex down the dim aisles to the high altar, a 
most imposing specimen of ancient carving. 

“ During some one of the wars, hundreds of 
years ago,” said the young earl, “when the 
Mountherons were on the losing side, a marquis 
of Mountheron was under ban, and a price was 
set upon his head. A troop of soldiers came to 
arrest him. They gained entrance to the castle 
by strategy, and guarded every way of egress, 
calling upon the marquis to surrender. He 
escaped to this chapel, and somewhere about 
this altar disappeared from his pursuers. They 
watched for him, and encamped for days in this 
chapel, trying to discover him, but in vain. He 
was missing for months. The war took another 
turn ; the side the Mountherons had championed 
became the winning side ; aud one day the mar- 
quis walked from this chapel, hale and strong as 
ever, and resumed control over his property. 
He had been concealed for months in some 
secret hiding-place under the chapel, or in its 
walls.” 

*Do you know the secret of that hiding- 

lace ?” 


“No one knows—not even the present mar- 
quis. The secret was one that was handed down 
from the father to his eldest son for centuries. 
It served a good purpose during the wars. The 
late marquis, being a lineal descendant of the 
old line, knew the secret of the Cavalier’s re- 
treat ; so did Lord Stratford Heron know; but 
the secret perished with those two. The present 
lord was not in the direct line, and had never 
been informed of it. The retreat would be of 
no account in these unromantic times except to 
tourists and lovers of the marvellous, yet I own 
I should like to find it.” 

He groped about among the carvings of the 
altar, while Alex studied the inscriptions upon 
the marble tablets let into the floor. 

“These ancient English castles have a good 
many secrets about them which no one living 
can solve,” observed the young earl, as he desis- 
ted from his useless task ; ‘‘ but not a castle in 
the kingdom has more thrilling tales connected 
with it than this of Mount Heron. The Herons 
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are a grand old race, Alex, in spite of the cloud 
that has fallen upon them in later times, and 
they have a grand history.” 

From the chapel they went to the hot-houses 
and forcing-houses, the graperies, pineries, and 
orangeries. 

The magnitude of all these luxurious appur- 
tenances astonished Alex. 

Upon this bleak Cornish bluff, swept by the 
storms of the Atlantic, were gathered the 
choicest fruits of every clime, all in magnificent 
profusion and perfection. 

The hanging gardens, spread upon terraces, 
exhibited traces of their summer glory. The 
park below was an ideal of beauty. 

“‘Mount Heron is occupied the year around, 
except for two or three months during the 
London season,” said Lord Kingscourt. ‘“ The 
marquises of Mountheron have always main- 
tained a princely state, entertaining guests in 
great numbers. One can see how Lord Stratford 
Heron must have loved the house of his ances- 
tors, and how he must have suffered at the 
thought of losing this splendid heritage !”’ 

They slowly returned to the dwelling. On 
entering the hall a servant presented Lord 
Kingscourt with a letter which had just arrived 
for him by special messenger from Clyffe- 
bourne. 

Alex stood still, her heart beating wildly, 
while the earl tore open the missive and read 
it. 

It contained simply a request from Lady 
Vivian Clyffe that Lord Kingscourt would come 
to her at Clyffebourne at his earliest convenience. 
She desired to see him upon a matter of the ut- 
most importance. 

The earl crushed the letter in his hand and 
explained the contents of the letter to Alex. 

Then he rang and ordered his horse to be 
brought around, and went up to his room to get 
ready for the ride. 

Alex, full of misgivings, passed on to the 
morning-room. 

A housemaid, who was replenishing the fire, 
told her that Mrs. Ingestre had been seized with 
one of her bad turns, had gone to bed, and was 
undergoing an application of mustard-plasters 
and hot-water bottles. 

Mrs. Ingestre had left a message, however, 
for Miss Strange, desiring the latter to amuse 
herself, and to excuse the unavoidable absence 
of her hostess. 

Thus left to herself, Alex went out of doors 
again, returning tothe ruins which hada strange 
charm for her. 

She wandered on to the chapel, again tra- 
versed the dim aisles, and sat down upon the 
steps, in the shadow of the overhanging altar. 

A bat flew from a niche near the roof out at 
one of the window-openings. 

The noisy cries of rooks were heard from the 
adjacent ruins ; the roar of the sea penetrated in 
a hoarse murmur ; yet all these sounds could not 
abate the general desolation of the spot, nor 
lessen its terrible gloom. 

Alex believed that Lady Vivian desired to 

consult Lord Kingscourt in reference to herself. 
She trembled lest her lover’s faith in her should 
vanish before the revelations which were likely 
to tell so terribly against her. 
* She was thinking sorrowfully that her march 
seemed to be over the graves of her love and 
friendship, of all she held dear, when the sound 
of steps among the ruins startled her. 

The next moment two men entered the 
chapel. 

Alex shrank back under the altar, believing 
the new-comers tourists, who would speedily 
Jepart. 

The voice of one of them struck upon her ear 
with a familiar-sound. 

It was the voice of Pierre Renaud. 

Alex peered cautiously from her concealment 
and verified her suspicion. 

_ of the new-comers was Lord Mountheron’s 
valet. 

The other was a Frenchman, who strongly 
cesembled him, but who had not the long, livid 
scar that disfigured his face. 


“Why, this is the safest t in the king- 


to some interrogatory of his companion. “ This 
chapel is believed to be haunted like the ruins 
outside. - Not a servant at Mount Heron would 
dare enter these walls even in the daytime, 
except by special command of my lord and in 
plenty of company. In the park, there are the 
keepers. In the castle, the servants. Here we 
have only the bats, the rooks and the sea. We 
need not fear to talk freely. Sit down.” 

There were ancient carved. benches scattered 
about. 

The two men sat down upon one of these in a 
dark nook and quite near to the altar. Their 
lowest tones penetrated readily to the girl’s 
ears. 

Breathless, she crouched in deathly silence 
under the altar, in a position in which she could 
see them both. 

« Lucky I happened to see you, Jean, before 
you reached the castle door,” said Pierre Renaud. 
** Not one of the servants saw you, I am sure. 
And if they did, they would have taken you for 
a tourist. This is visitors’ day.” 

** But won’t visitors come here ?” 

“My lord excludes visitors lately. No one 
will be admitted to view the ruins. I am privi- 
leged at Mount Heron, as everybody knows, and 
if I break a regulation, there is no one dare 
reprove me.” 

«Except my lord,” said Jean Renaud. 

«Except no one. I ama greater man than 
you think, my brother. But let us come to 
business. You are returned to England after 
three weeks. You went to Greece ?” 

« As you told me, Pierre.” 

“You spied out the parentage of this Miss 
Strange ?” : 

«T did.” 

* You visited her home ?” 

Jean Renaud answered in the affirmative. 

* You saw her father ?”’ 

«Yes, and talked with him.” 

«That was well done. You’re a shrewd 
fellow, Jean Renaud, and will have earned the 
sum I promised you. Now for your report. 
Quick! Who is this Mr. Strange ?” 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Arex STranes, crouching amid the dusky 
gloom of the high altar of the ancient chapel, 
with Pierre and Jean Renaud seated ina dark 
corner below her in close colloquy, felt that she 
was upon the brink of a great discovery. 

She held her breath to listen, and her face 
gleamed white as a star in its concealment. 

Her ears were strained to catch the faintest 
whisper. 

That the two men were villians she had no 
doubt. 

What meant the singular interest of Pierre 
Renaud in her parentage ? 

Had her resemblance to her father put the 
Frenchmen upon the track of her identity? Had 
she, in her endeavour to clear her father’s name 
from the foul stain resting upon it, brought sus- 
ry upon him—and with suspicion most deadly 
peril 

Her heart seemed to stand still in her bosom. 

Why had Pierre Renaud sent to Greece to spy 
out her parentage ? 

What had Jean Renaud discovered? Had he 
tracked her father to England ? 

The voice of Jean Renaud broke upon her agi- 
tated thoughts. 

“You ask for the result of my investigations 
without hearing what led to them, my brother. 
You want the kernel without cracking the nut. I 
will tell you the story in my own way, and you 
can judge for yourself if I have not earned twice 
the amount of money you promissd me. I went 
to Greece # 

“So you said before!” cried Pierre Renaud, 
impatiently. ‘“ But what did you do after you 
got there? That is what I want to know.” 

“‘T inquired in Athens after Mr. Strange. It 
was days before I got track of him, and then I 
found a man in Athens who served as his factor 
in disposing of the produce of his groves and 
vineyards. From him I got Mr. Strange’s 
address. I went back to the Piraeus, hired a 
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small boat and a man to sail it, and proceeded 
to the neighbourhood of Mr. Strange’s villa. I 
found the house burned to the ground. Mr, 
Strange was lodging with a vinedresser in one 
of his model cottages. I hung about two or 
three days, inquiring of servants, and at last 
came upon the master himself, meeting him 
squarely. I apologised for my intrusion, and 
made some flimsy excuse, and detained him in 
conversation long enough to settle for ever in 
my mind the question whether I had ever seen 
him before.” 

« Well—well, had you ever seen him? Were 
my suspicions too wild and wide of the mark ? 
Who was this Mr. Strange ?” 

One might have heard a pin drop in the 
deathly pause that followed. 

“Your instinct was right, Pierre,” declared 
Jean Renaud, slowly, at last, enjoying the valet’s 
suspense. “This Mr. George Strange of the 
Greek farm is the long-missing Lord Stratford 
Heron.” 

An oath broke from Pierre Renaud’s lips. 

“You are sure?” he cried, excitedly. “You 
know that Lord Stratford Heron was supposed 
to have died out in Brazil under an assumed 
name? You are sure that this is he ?” 

“TI ought to know him. I saw him often 
enough in the old days,” declared Jean Renaud. 
“And I will swear that this Mr. Strange is no 
other than Lord Stratford Heron.” 

The valet gave way to a great agitation. He 
arose and paced the dim aisle, muttering to 
himself. 

Alex’s eyes, now used to the gloom, noted that 
his sinister face was livid, and that the long and 
hideous scar seaming his cheek glowed red as a 
living coal. 

He looked to her like a ravening beast of 
prey, which scents its victim from afar, and pre- 
pares for the feast. 

She shuddered at his wicked look ; it was like 
a revelation from the Inferno. 

«So then, Lord Stratford Heron is not dead ?” 
ejaculated Pierre Renaud, in a hoarse voice. 
“Not dead! It was false about his death out in 
South America.” 

«He has been living in Greece these éighteen 
years, as safe as an eagle in its eyrie,” said 
Jean. 

«And everyone believed him dead. It was 
a crafty instinct of mine that made me scent out 
his identity from achance resemblance. It can- 
not be. This girl is no waif whom he adopted. 
The death of the little Lady Augusta by 
drowning was another delusion. The body 
found and buried as hers was not hers. I see it 
all. He stole the child from its mother, while 
Ialways thought that another had destroyed 
her. And while the mother mourned her as 
dead, and everybody believed the child in her 
grave, she was living in Greece with her outcast 
father. The story is almost incredible.” 

«But true! You are sharp, Pierre Renaud,” 
said his brother, admiringly. “Who but you 
would have scented out all this with only a girl’s 
pair of blue eyes and a girl’s hair to lead to the 
scent ?”” * 

« Ah! the girl! Was there ever such a curious 
state of affairs before? Hired companion to her 
own mother! Guest in the old castle of which 
she is the rightful mistress! If justice were done 
she would be to-day the Marchioness of Mount- 
heron, and my master would be only Mr. Row- 
land Ingestre.” 

The reflection appeared to stun the valet. 
He sat down and looked blankly at a mural 
tablet. 

“Do you suppose that the girl knows that 
she is lawfully mistress here?” asked Jean 
Renaud. 

“ Knows it? Do you believe it was chance 
brought her to Mount Heron? The girl is here 
for a secret purpose. She means to spy out the 
land, to try to clear her father’s name, and to 
take possession of her rights in good time with 
a flourish of trumpets!” cried the valet, the 
truth bursting upon him with a shock. 

“What would Lord Mountheron say to all 
this?” queried Jean Renaud. “How would he 
relish going back to his old impecuniosity, his 
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bills and duns, his living from hand to mouth, 
his visitings, and all that sort of thing ?” 

Pierre Renaud shook his head. 

«My lord, with his sweetness and gentleness, 
is all weakness,” sneered Jean Renaud. ‘He'd 
wilt like a hot-house flower in the sun. His lily 
hands are not fit for work. His soft and dainty 
ways are not suited to a man who earns his own 
living. Pah! He has no strength of character, 
no will, no energy; this mild, delicate Lord of 
Mountheron, who is no lord at all, but a usurper 
in the place of the true marchioness.” 

The valet smiled disagreeably. 

« Yes, my lord is soft and mild and sweet,” he 
asserted, with an odd curl of the lips, and an 
odd gleam in his slit-like eyes. ‘He is dainty 
and delicate and unfit to cope with the world. 
If this girl comes down upon him, if she asserts 
her rights, he will droop and die, just like the 
hot-house flowers you mentioned. What puzzles 
me,” and he changed his tone abruptly, “is 
this: The girl has come here upon a mission 
of some sort. Her own mother does not dream 
of her identity. Now, why does she hide her 
identity from Lady Vivian? There’s a question 
for you ?” 

“It is so easy to answer that I wonder at your 
dulness,” was the response. “Lady Vivian is 
not to know that her husband—that is, her 
former husband—lives. If she knew it she would 
betray him. Lady Vivian is to wed the present 
marquis, and, of course, this girl sticks to her 
father’s interests.” 

“TI see. And the girl has some notion in her 
head that her father is innocent of the crime of 
which he was found guilty, and she is trying to 
find proofs of his innocence.” 

“ But he was guilty, Pierre. There’s nodoubt 
of that.” 

“None whatever!’ said Pierre Renaud, 
hoarsely. ‘The evidence settled that ques- 
tion for ever. I myself gave damaging testi- 
mony against him, and I could have made it 
worse.” ‘ 

« You never liked Lord Stratford Heron ?” 

“Never!” hissed Pierre Renaud. “I hated 
him always. It was one of those antipathies 
people take without reason; and he hated me 
just the same. He had a gay, careless air; 
everyone loved him; he was like a prince 
among his people; and I was like a dog under 
his feet.” 

“He never treated you like a dog. He 
was polite to the beggar even that came to the 
castle.” 

“Yet he tried to have me discharged from his 
brother’s service. He distrusted me from the 
hour he saw me. And I hated him and my 
master together, blight them both!” and 
Pierre Renaud breathed an oath that made the 
girl shudder. “He innocent!” and the valet 
laughed hollowly. “He was guilty of the 
murder, and I shall see him hung for it yet! Pll 
send officers to Greece and have Lord Stratford 
Heron arrested and brought to England in irons. 
Stay, did he recognise you ?” 

“He did not appear to, although there was a 
look in his eyes I did not quite like. He was on 
his guard and said little, but he was as cour- 
teous as in his proudest days. I was careful not 
to betray myself, yet Iam sure he recognised 
me. I know the fact more from instinct than 
knowledge. A man shut up in that desolate 
solitude, seeing no new faces, must brood over 
those he knew so many years before. No, he 
had not forgotten me, Pierre, as was proved by 
what happened afterwards. I saw him in the 
afternoon. That night he fled to the mountains 
and took refuge in some secret den. And though 
I waited for days, he did not come back.” 

“ That isa proof he recognised you. Pity you 
put him on his guard.” 

“His labourers told me that he had sold his 
estate, and had the money for it on his person. 
He could hide among the mountains, as the 
bandits do, and defy pursuit !”’ 

“He might defy the Greek Government—at 
least the bandits might—but the English govern- 
ment is an entirely different thing. The En- 
glish government will demand him of Greece; 
the bandits will turn in and help to find him, 
in hope of securing the reward still offered for 








him; and you and I will see him swing from the 
gallows yet, Jean! Ishall send the news to 
Scotland Yard, and to the Home and Foreign 
secretaries this very day !” 

“TI suppose he will communicate with his 
daughter ?” 

“T’ll watch the post. Every letter that. comes 
and goes shall pass under my supervision !” cried. 
the valet. “Tl keep aneyeon this young mar- 
chioness. I’ve waked up, and I shall be fiercer 
than any tiger !”’ 

“How you must hate this Lord Stratford 
Heron,” muttered Jean Renaud. “And yet he 
did you a good turn when he rid you of your old 
master, Pierre. If Lord Stratford hadn’t killed 
his brother, ’'m thinking that, with your hasty 
temper, you might have murdered him in 
return for that beauty-mark on your face. 
It has spoiled your marriage-market, my boy. 
No woman would marry a man with such a 
countenance.” 

“That shows your mistake,” said Pierre, 
sulkily, any allusion to his disfigurement always 
serving to anger him. “I am engaged to be 
married to Felicie Dupont, Lady Vivian’s maid. 
When my lord marries the mistress I shall 
marry the maid.” 

**A good match. Felicie has saved her wages 
and a pretty sum laid by,” said Jean. ‘She is 
thrifty ; but how comes she to marry you, who 
spend every penny you earn in dress and jewels ? 
How will you support her? Will you remain my 
lord’s valet ?” 

“T shall go-to France. Felicie has money 
enough to keep us both,” answered Pierre 
Renaud. “And my lord will give a handsome 
marriage present, as he should do after my 
eighteen years of faithful service.” 

Alex noticed that Pierre, in speaking to his 
brother, made no allusion to the legacy he had 
pretended to have inherited from his mother’s 
uncle. 

Evidently the story of the legacy was false. 
If he had money, it had been gained in 
some nefarious way, which he desired to keep 
secret. 

She thought of the missing jewels of the mur- 
dered marquis, and her conviction that Pierre 
Renaud had possessed himself of them at the 
time of the murder received new strength. 

“Well, one thing is certain,’ said Jean; 
“Lord Stratford Heron is alive, is in Greece, 
and I have seen him. He is hidden in some 
mountain nook, and defies us. If he is captured 
I shall claim at least a share of the reward the 
government so long ago offered for his recap- 
ture. Now pay me what you promised for my 
service.” 

Pierre Renaud drew forth a little canvas bag 
of golden pieces from his pocket and placed it 
in his brother’s hands. The latter counted the 
money, and concealed it about his person. 

“ Knowing your spendthrift habits, Pierre, I 
doubted if you would have the money to give 
me,” he remarked. “My lord must pay you 
like a prince. I’d like a berth here at the 
castle. You spend like a gentleman, yet you 
always have plenty of money. I wish I were 

you.” 
“" Are you stopping at the village ?” 

“ Yes, at the Mount Heron Arms. They take 
me for a commercial traveller.” 

“Go back up to London. When I want you 
T’ll send for you. Ill manage this business my- 
self, and if there’s to be a reward given I’ll sce 
that you get your share of it. Be off, Jean, and 
keep a still tongue.” 

The pair walked together to the end of the 
chapel. They held a brief conference out of 
Alex’s hearing, and then Jean Renaud made his 
way amid the ruins of the grounds, and Pierre 
returned to his seat in the chapel, in the dusky 
corner near the altar. 

The girl was cramped by her long imprison- 
ment. Her neck ached with its forced bend- 
ing; her eyes smarted; she was tired and 
longed for freedom of movement, but she dared 
not stir. 

Knowing nothing of the guilt that infests the 
world, having been brought up in seclusion, sur- 
rounded by honest labourers, and knowing 
nothing of vice or crime except as exemplified 





by Spiridion and his band of brigands, she had 
never conceived of such subtle villany as that 
of which she believed Pierre Renaud capable. 
She feared him, and her terror was mingled 
with horror. 

She believed him her uncle’s murderer, and 
bent also upon her father’s death. 

She was but a feeble girl, unversed in the 
ways of the world; how could she, single- 
handed, cope with such a monster ? 

“Tf I only dared to confide in my mother,” 
she thought. ‘If she would procure counsel, 
if she vould take charge of papa’s vindication ! 
But she is divorced from papa and engaged to 
marry the man who is marquis in papa’s place. 
I could not ‘ell her, even if I dared betray my 
solemn prom.3e to papa. No, I must work 
alone.” 

She sighed at her own helplessness. 

Pierre Renaud looked up, with a start. 

Faint as was the sound of her breathing, it 
had reached his ears. A rook flew out at the 
window, making a great rustling among the 
ivy, and the valet settled back in his seat with 
an expression of relief. The watcher studied 
his face intently. 

The thin, wicked lips, the long, narrow, half- 
shut eyes, the secretive expression, the capacity 
for intense cruelty aud evil doing, evidenced in 
every feature, struck her as they had not done 
before. 

The man believed himself alone, and the 
mask he ordinarly wore dropped from his visage 
like a useless garment. 

Every characteristic of his nature seemed to 
stand out in bold relief upon his features, 
under the quickening of his stimulated pas- 
sions. 

He was in no hurry to depart. The minutes 
dragged along like hours to Alex. 

The noise of the rooks and the bats was the 
only relief to the oppressive silence. 

But at last, when Alex had found the pain- 
fulness of her attitude unbearable, and began to 
fear that she must inevitably betray herself, 
Pierre Renaud arose and sauntered down the 
aisle and vanished among the outer ruins. 

Alex waited until she felt quite sure that he 
would not return. 

Then she crept from her concealment, shook 
the dust from her garments, and made her way 
outside. 

She threaded the ruins, seeing nothing of the 
valet, and entered the Castle, hurrying to her 
own room. 

“ The light grows brighter,” she thought. “I 
begin to see things clearly. But how am I to 
prove my suspicions ? And how am I to shield 
papa from this ruthless enemy? Is evil to 
triumph, after all, and are papa and I to perish 
together? This valet has found me out. Heis 
my enemy as wellas papa’s. He is terrible and 
subtle. He may destroy us. One thing is cer- 
tain, papa must leave England for a new refuge. 
I can see that Pierre Renaud has more upon his 
mind than he told his brother. He has some 
design against me. How his eyes gleamed at 
mention of my name. He means me harm—but 
how? Oh, if I only knew!” 


(To be Continued.) 








Coroners IN ENGLAND AND Watrs.—We 
learn from the “Medical Directory” for the 
present year, that out of 336 coroners in Eng- 
land and Wales, only 48 belong to the medical 
profession. Insome cases, Cheshire, Flint, &c., 
the name of the coroner is given, but his pro- 
fession or calling is omitted. No reason is given 
for the omission, which thus renders the infor- 
mation incomplete. 

THERE has long been a popular belief in 
“good luck ;” but, like many other notions, it 
is gradually giving way. The conviction is ex- 
tending that diligence is the mother of good 
luck ; in other words, that a man’s success in 
life will be proportionate to his efforts, to his in- 
dustry, to his attention to small things. Your 
negligent, shiftless, loose fellows never meet 
with luck, because the results of industry are 
denied to those who will not make the proper 
effort to secure them. 
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(THE LATE PorE.] — 


POPE PIUS IX. 


——— 


In drawing up some account of the singularly 
eventful life and pontificate of the late Pope 
Pius the Ninth it seems desirable to state that 
we seek to avoid all religious controversy, to 
confine ourselves as nearly as possible to a re- 
cital of historicfacts. At the same time, liberal 
minded men will readily admit—as a fact found 
in our daily experience—that men of very dif- 
ferent or opposing speculative opinions may 
possess, nevertheless, the beautiful or divine 
root of a common moral, philanthropic, and re- 
ligious sentiment and life. Excellent and worthy 
men are found under every form of profession. 
Whatever we may think of the political side of 
the Papacy, or of its notable dogmas, itis certain 
that it has comprised and does now comprise 
men who would be an honour to any communion. 

While chancing for ourselves to disbelieve in 
the political side of the system—and yet more to 
censure its inquisitorial spirit—we are glad to look 
fairly at it, and glad here to express much re- 
spect for the late Pontiff, as a good, courageous, 
and high-principled man. Obstinate he might 
be, blind to what pettifogging persons call the 
signs of the times, but he was withal a great 
man of his kind, and he ever aimed above ex- 
pediency or even above his own personal comfort 
and convenience. Nor must we owit an impor- 
tant consideration. His foes, many of them, 
were the progeny of the Revolution—men sworn 
to upset everything historic, to kill or banish 





kings and priests; occasionally, as once in their 
pattern France, to proscribe the profession of 
any religion; and prepared to carry in every 
direction the political guillotine, the new “ rights 
of man,” and sometimes political assassination 
itself. Sad to say, these very men are busily at 
work in our own beloved country: they spare no 
pains to persuade John Bull that the old Con- 
stitution must be altered, our old histories and 
laws and forms of procedure abolished, the mon- 
archy pulled down—and that a commune, with 
good places in office for the patriots, is tlie one 
thing needful. With these incendiaries—men 
who are not thinkers like Sydney or patriots like 
Hampden—with these believers in a general 
scramble, whose deeds were well illustrated in 
the French Revolution and in the recent Parisian 
Commune—the Pope has constantly been brought 
into antagonism. 

Fortunately for Italy, Cavour, not Mazzini or 
Garibaldi, swayed the situation—and we may 
hope, if all does not seem quite brilliant, for the 
continuation of Constitutional Rule. The Pope 
had to denounce the excesses in politics: latterly 
he had subsided largely into a priest, but a priest 
with an everpresent political bias, whose words 
in those things commanded the attention of 
Roman Catholics over all the world. We may 
regret that he did not see his way to some ac- 
commodation with Constitutionalism, that to his 
vision everything was jaundiced by the Revolu- 
tion, that all liberalism seemed equally evil, and 
that, from beginning as a liberal ruler, he ter- 
minated his life at the head of Reaction and 
extreme Obscurantism. 





On the death of Gregory the Sixteenth the 
candidates for the vacant chair, with their re- 
speetive ages, were as follows: Cardinals: Fran- 
soni, 71; Castruccio, 67 ; Orioli, 68; Micara, 71; 
Polidori, 68; Ferretti, the late Pope, 54. Gio- 
vanni Maria Mastai Ferretti, who assumed the 
name of Pius on his election to the papal see, 
was @ member of a noble Italian family, and 
was born at Sinigaglia, near Ancona, May 13, 
1792. As a youth he was distinguished for a 
mild disposition and for his works of charity. 
While a little child he was saved from drowning 
by a poor man, who lived to see him seated on 
the pontifical throne—which throne, according 
to Macaulay, saw the beginning of all our Euro- 
pean dynasties, and will possibly survive them 
all. At the age of eighteen he went to Rome 
for the purpose of entering the bodyguard of 
Pius the Seventh. An epileptic attack—accord- 
ing to others a disappointment in love, and no 
man we learn is perfectly secure from that dis- 
tressing malady—entirely changed his plans. 
He entered a religious seminary. Shortly after 
his ordination he assumed the direction of the 
asylum which had been founded for the main- 
tenance and Christian instruction of poor orphans 
by an old man, a mason by trade, limited in his 
own resources but rich in the treasures of 
charity. The young clergyman, moved by his 
devotion, joined him in the merciful undertak- 
ing, and dedicated to the work his own time, 
labour, and patrimony. He began his ministry 
among indigent labourers and orphans, 

As to charity the Church, whatever its mani- 
fold failings, has been royal in that respect; it 
has encouraged—as matter of duty, not of idle 
whim or contemptuous casting down of a few 
pence, still less of committees designed to hunt 
down the distressed—all Christians, and through 
them all mankind, to bear each other’s burdens, 
and to recollect the example of the Founder who 
washed the feet of his followers. This practical 
charity is the noblest heritage of Roman 
Catholicism. Pius subsequently resigned these 
duties on being sent out to South America on a 
special mission, as auditor to M. Mugi, Vicar 
Apostolic of Chili. In this capacity he gained 
some insight into the secrets of politics and 
diplomacy, the study of which led him to draw 
out on paper a system of political amelioration 
for the Papal States. On his return to Europe 
he was appointed prelate of the household to 
Pope Leo XII. and president of the hospital of 
St. Michael. In 1827 the same pope named him 
first pastor of Spoleto, his native town, which 
he erected into an archbishopric. In 1832 he 
was transferred to Imola, Romagna, where his 
charities to the poor much endeared him to his 
flock. In 1836 he was sent as Apostolic Nuncio 
to Naples, while the cholera was raging there, 
and his name is still revered by the poorer in- 
habitants of that city in gratitude for his dis- 
interested endeavours toalleviate their sufferings. 
He was raised to the dignity of a cardinal by 
the title of Saint Peter and Saint Marcellinus 
in 1840. In June, 1846, Gregory the Sixteenth 
(elected in Feb., 1831) died. 

The Conclave of the Sacred College lasted 
only two days, opening on June 14 and termina- 
ting on June 16. Rarely was one so brief: it 
was said that the political situation of the 
States of the Church and the necessity of ter- 
minating expectations that might be changed 
into an alarming agitation, hastened the deci- 
sion of the College of Cardinals. The new 
Pope’s reputation for talent and for piety was 
general. His name was regarded as a watch- 
word of hope and freedom throughout Italy. 

On the accession of Pius the Ninth the tem- 
poral sovereignty—the States of the Church—re- 
mained much as they were settled about thirty 
years previously by Article 103 of the Congress 
of Vienna. This article restored to the Holy 
See the Marshes, with Camarino and their de- 
pendencies, as also the Duchy of Beneventum 
and the principality of Ponte Corvo. In virtue 
of the same article the Holy See retook posses- 
sion of the legations of Ravenna, Bologna, and 
Ferrara, with the exception of that part of 
Ferrara situate on the left bank of the Po whieh 
was assigned to Austria. The territory of the 
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Church, as thus restored, extended over a sur- 
face of 2,250 square leagues, with, according to 
the statistics nearest to 1846, a population of 
2,908,115 inhabitants. 

The temporal sovereign is elected by the 
College of Cardinals assembled in conclave. 
Being elected, the successor of St. Peter reigns 
and governs, but, if his power be absolute in 
principle—we cite the account of the French 
Catholic journal, the “ Univers” for June, 1846, 
—there does not exist in fact any government 
surrounded with more controlling powers. The 
temporal affairs are submitted to civil Congre- 
gations or boards, which resemble the divisions 
of a great Councilof State attached tothe differ- 
ent departments. Thus there is (we must rather 
say was) the Congregation of Good Government, 
the Consulting Board, the Congregation of 
Rivers and Roads, the Study Commission, the 
Commission for Auditing Public Accounts, for 
Revising Public Administration, &. Each of 
these special councils was presided over by a 
member of the Sacred College, and was invested 
with specified powers. Over these were placed 
the Pope and his councilof Ministers—Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs, Home Department, Justice, 
Police, Finance, the Governor of Rome, the 
Minister of War, a director of the Post, a 
Camerlingo, and finally a Secretary of Briefs 
and Petitions. An Almoner, a Steward of the 
Household, and a Master of the Ceremonies, 
belonged to the Pontifical Court. 

The army was under the management of a 
council, ‘a prelate, a first councillor, and four 
councillors, who superintended military adminis- 
tration. The States of the Church were 
divided into three military divisions, Rome, 
Bologna, and Ancona. ‘The territory of the 
States was divided into twenty provinces under 
the appellation of Comarca, Legations, and De- 
legations. These provinces were administered 
by a Legate, assisted in the six legations by coun- 
cillors selected from the more influential inhabit- 
ants; the Legate himself was always a Car- 
dinal. 

The new Pope first acquired much popularity 
by favouring the popular wishes after Reform ; 
andthe enthusiasm not only of the Romans, butof 
the whole Italian people, was raised to the 
highest pitch. But the dethronement of Louis 
Philippe and the French Republic in}February, 
1848, gave a powerful impulse to liberal enthu- 
siasm. People began to demand not only ad- 
ministrative reform but Representative Govern- 
ment. And naturally the extreme section—the 
lineal representatives of Robespierre and his 
murderous following—rose, as scum always does, 
to the surface. Most fortunately, Italy thus far 
has been guided over those terrible rocks into a 
reasonable representative system, a combina- 
tion of liberty and order, though, unfortunatly, 
the means adopted were not always—perhaps 
could not be—what we might desire; but we 
are anticipating. The first step of the Pope on 
his accession was to grant an amnesty to all poli- 
tical offenders, to recall the exiles, and to liberate 
the prisoners. The first year of his pontificate 
yielded a mitigation of the censorship of the 
press, a relaxation of the civil disabilities of 
the Jews and other religionists, an improved 
system of taxation, and a customs-union with 
the other Italian states. 

In March, 1848, Pius published a proclama- 
tion in which he announced the grant of a new 
Constitution to his subjects, stating that as 
*‘our neighbours have decided that the people 
are already ripe for the benefits of a representa- 
tive system of government, not merely consul- 
tive but deliberative, we are unwilling to think 
less worthily of our own subjects.” Soon after 
a body of Roman volunteers joined Charles 
Albert of Sardinia; the Romans were highly 
excited; and in May the Pope yielded to the 


popular will, and issued a declaration of war ; 


against Austria. Early in May a new Ministry 
of an extremely liberal complexion was ap- 
pointed. Its members expressed the “ hope to 
initiate every one in these new social and 
political principles demanded from modern 
science hy the impatience of the age.” It was 
an attempt to liberalise (in a good sense) 
Politics, possibly it might indirectly have 





aided to liberalise the Church —as the illus- 
trious Erasmus once dreamed; but the revolu- 
tionary fever was contagious, the apostles of 
liberty, equality, and destruction would listen to 
no half measures, hated especially all and any 
liberal views short. of their chimerical and 
sanguinary Republic, and the roughs and revo- 
lutionists arose in Rome. 

Let us recollect, as we notice the Pope’s re- 
actionary and narrow measures and speeches of 
later date, that he really strove well for his 
people, and that, regarding the fact that we are 
all “compassed with infirmities,” he was in a 
manner forced on all his subsequent career. 
The fact is patent that he at least meant 
honestly and well in 1848 and before it towards 
reform and reasonable Liberalism. The Pope 
was not prepared to support what we should 
here call radical changes, and his popularity 
began to decline. A policy of reaction begun: 
he chose Count ssi as a minister. On 
November 15, as the Count was getting down 
from his carriage to enter the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, he was stabbed in the neck, and died 
almost instantaneously. The murderer mingled 
with the crowd, and no attempt was made to 
arrest him ; the Assembly took no notice of the 
— and passed to the business of the 

ay. 

The mob sung songs in honour of the 
assassin ; the authorities remained passive 
spectators; next day the ministry resigned. 
Next day a mob bearing demands for a new 
ministry, a Constituent Assembly, and the decla- 
ration of war, marched to the Quirinal palace. 
It contained a hundred Swiss and a few body- 
guards as the Pope’s sole protection. The 
Civic Guard, the Gendarmerie, the Line, and the 
Roman Legion joined the populace, and brought 
cannon to force the gates. Some balls pene- 
trated into the apartments and killed a prelate. 
A few hundred intriguers are said, in the 
excited state of the country, to have formed the 
conspiracy. The Pope was besieged by his own 
troops in his own palace. He announced his 
acceptance of another ministry, and submitted 
the demands to the Chamber of Deputies. To 
protect him from outrage the French Ambas- 
sador (Harcourt) took up his residence in the 
Quirinal. 

The business of the Government was still car- 
ried on in the name of the Pope, although he 
personally took no part in it, and refused to 
sanction any of the proceedings. On Nov. 24 
he disguised himself as a livery servant in at- 
tendance upon the Count de Spaur, the Bavarian 
minister, and mounting the box of that noble- 
man’s carriage beside the coachman, was driven 
to his residence. Equipped in the dress of the 
chaplain, he drove rapidly from Rome, arriving 
on the following day at Gaeta, in the Neapolitan 
territory.: 

He sent to Rome an ordonnance November 27 
declaring the acts of the government void, and 
appointing a state commission. The commis- 
sion was not recognised. A Supreme Junta, 
consisting of Count Corsini, Count Camarata, 
and M. Galetti assumed power until the meeting 
of a Constituent Assembly. At a meeting of 
this Assembly in February, 1849, the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope was’ abolished and a 
Republic established. It professed the unity of 
Italy but on a purely Republican basis; since 
then the unity has been attained but by another 
road. In February a body of Austrians under 
Haynau—the brutal flogger of women—crossed 
the Po, and entered Ferrara. In the same 
month a triumvirate was appointed consisting of 
Mazzini, Armellini, and Saffi, and the whole 
executive power was placed in their hands. The 
Assembly voted by acclamation the abolition of 
the Holy Office or Inquisition, and decided that 
a pillar should be erected on the site of that 
horrible institution. 

At last the French interfered, a strange pro- 
ceeding, unquestionably. Both the French and 
the Roman Republics, however, were little 
entitled to sympathy from any calm thinker: it 
can be said that they were a reaction. In Rome 
Garibaldi commanded the native troops. After 
many fruitless parleys and negotiations, Rome 
was taken by storm by the French army under 





General -Oudinot, and the republic was ter- 
minated. 

Pope Pius was in no hurry, however, to return. 
He sent three cardinals as commissioners into 
whose hands Oudinot committed the civil ad- 
ministration, and the papal restoration became 
complete. He published a proclamation (called 
motu proprio) announcing certain administrative 
reforms. Not till April, 1850, did he again enter 
Rome. It was then, and for many years con- 
tinued, in French occupation, besides which a 
Swiss guard of considerable strength was also 
embodied. Since then Pius IX. gave up his 
earlier liberal notions—one cannot much wonder 
—and his own ecclesiastical aggressions (we say 
it with no acrimony—announcements some will 
prefer) and his loss of his temporal sway, a loss 
he has borne with signal elevation and dignity, 
fill the remaining record of his life. 

The events of 1859 and 1860 tended greatly to 
weaken the power of the Holy See. ‘The in- 
habitants of the Legations desired union with 
Sardinia. In September 1860 the Sardinian 
troops invaded the papal territory, took Pesaro, 
Fano, Urbino, Perugia, and Spcleto, and closed 
the campaign with the capture of Ancona when 
Lamoriciere and his men surrendered. All the 
States of the Church were then seized by the 
Sardinians, with the exception of Rome, Civita 
Vecchia and other districts specially held by the 
French under care of Louis Napoleon. In 1864 
France agreed to withdraw her troops from 
Italy within two years, while Italy engaged 
not to attack the territory of the Pope, and to 
prevent even by force any attack upon the 
territory from without. But Garibaldi (who was 
vanquished at Mentana by the French and 
Pontifical armies, and who was disowned on 
this enterprise by Victor Emmanuel) precipi- 
tated the crisis, and gave the French excuse for 
continuing to hold Rome till finally forced to 
abandon it by the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war. 

The last detachment of French troops left the 
Pontifical territory 8th of August, 1870, and on 
the 20th of September, notwithstanding his 
agreement not to invade or allow to be invaded 
the Pope’s dominions, the troops of Victor Em- 
manuel, under General Cadorna, entered Rome, 
the papal troops ceasing to fire by order of the 
Pope. We rejoice in the spread of real liberty 
in Italy; but the conduct of the King of Italy 
is another warning against treaties ; it may rank 
with the “knightly” enterprises of Holy 
Russia. We regret the means by which the 
change was brought about; for Italy, how- 
ever, it has doubtless been an enormous 
improvement. 

The discrowned monarch, the Prisoner of the 
Vatican (for the Pope stoutly refused all con- 
ciliation) was limited to his spiritual work. The 
temporal power, no one can doubt, is yet likely to 
create warin Europe. On the whole, it is well 
gone; and more enlightened Roman Catholics 
might in time see it, though from their stand- 
point the lesson is a difficult one. 

In December, 1854, the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was proclaimed, and a concordat, enlarging 
the power of the papacy, was established with 
Austria. In 1851 occurred the memorable 
division of England into dioceses, known 
popularly as the Papal Aggression; a similar 
step has lately been taken for Scotland. In 
1864 the Encyclical and Syllabus condemning 
the doctrines of modern Liberalism was 
published; and in December 1869 the Vatican 
Council was opened and proclaimed the 
Infallibility dogma. In 1875 he celebrated his 
Jubilee. More recently he protested vigorously 
against the German ecclesiastical legislation, 
commonly known as the Falk Laws. He died 
Feb. 7th, 1878, in the 86th year of his age. His 
last act was the nomination of the Scottish 
Hierarchy. 

The career of the deceased Pontiff abounds in 
vicissitude! His incumbency of the chair has 
been more memorable for the fortunes of the 
Papacy than any known since Leo the X. and 
the Reformation. We have sought to set down 
the great facts of his life and reign, These will 
be viewed variously by thoughtful readers. On 
the whole, speaking of the departed pontiff as a 
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man, there is much in him to compel our respect, 
to challenge even our admiration. The papal 
chair has been disgraced in the past by at least 
one or two strange occupants ; it would be hard, 
out of the full ranks of evil secular princes, to 
mention any surpassing in ill conduct certain of 
the successors of St. Peter. But Pius the Ninth, 
whatever we may think of his opinions or even 
crotchets, remains in our mind as a thoroughly 
good and high-minded man who, in any case, 
adorned the papal chair by the clear spectacle of 
an amiable and blameless life. T. E.G. 








AN ESQUIMAUX WEDDING. 





Suortty there entered, in perfect silence, a 
cortége drawing a dog sled, in which was seated 
the high priest of the tribe, and a more villa- 
nous looking object I never beheld. He was 
stripped to the waist, and smeared with oil and 
colouring matter in stripes, which gave him the 
appearance of a Chinese joss. On his head wasa 
tiara of bears’ claws, surmounted by an enormous 
polar bear’s head. On his shoulders were placed 
erect on end two large walrus tusks, fancifully 
decorated with strips of red flannel, which had 
been obtained from the clothing of a drowned 
sailor washed ashore. The lower part of the 
body was covered with other skins, over which 
were spread a number of young seals, all alive 
and barking. Inthe right hand he held a spear, 
which he waved aloft in a theatrical manner, 
while with his left he motioned to the bride and 
groom to approach him. 

The whole concourse arose, and with shouts of 
gladness capered around the priest’s chariot. 
This he submitted to for a space of ten minutes, 
and then, imperiously waving his spear, com- 
manded silence. The groom was now directed 
to prostrate himself upon the earth on his back, 
and the bride directed to place her right foot 
upon his throat, which she evidently did with 
reluctance. 

While in this position the priest instructed 
the groom that such was to be his fate, trodden 
under foot by men, should he ever prove untrue 
to his plighted troth. He was then permitted 
to rise, and directed to approach the old chief, 
who placed a spear at his breast, telling him it 
would be his doom should he prove untrue. He 
was next directed to his father, who, producing 
a fishing line, informed him he would choke to 
death his offspring should he prove unfaithful. 
Then, to cap the climax, he was directed to face 
the entire tribe, who, brandishing their spears, 
yelled at the top of their voices vengeance on 
him in the event of unfaithfulness. 

At this juncture the groom, apparently over- 
come with emotion, dropped on the ground, and 
bowing his head to the earth, cried, until raised 
to his feet by the bride: 

“T will be true.” 





THE YIELD OF POTATOES. 





Tue yield of different potatoes per acre, in 
the same soil and under the same cultivation, 
will surprise many, as the following table will 
show, being the result of carefully conducted 
experiments by Dr. W. F. Hexamer, an Ameri- 
can: 

Bushels per acre. 


Cuzco oe set oo 360 
Garnet Chili see ace 290 
Pink-ink Rusty Coat a 280 
Peach Blow... ose eee 249 
Wild Peach Blow ... ose 230 
Prairie Seedling ... ooo 230 
Blue Mercer can a 220 
** Buckley’s Seedling” ... 210 
Buckeye... ad ése 200 
White Mercer ues 180 
Fluke aaa oe «- 160 


Prince Albert aa ae 160 


Early June... tee eee 150 
White Rock one ove 130 
Early Dykeman ... ee 120 
Early Cottage pe ees 113 
Early Sovereign ... eos 80 


Rough and Ready... ove 56 





FACETIZ. 





ONLY OUR OPINION.” 


Tue Lord Advocate of Glasgow has expressed 
his determination to put down all lotteries, 
whether hitherto considered legal or not. As 
marriage is admitted on all sides to be the 
greatest of all lotteries, ‘‘ whether hitherto con- 
sidered legal or not,” we think Scotch matri- 
monial novelties are likely to be increased 
rather than diminished by his lordship’s aad 

—Fun. 


A paprER learned on zoological matters has 
just discovered that Greenland has no cats. 
Imagine cats in a country where the nights are 
six months long! 


* GERMS.” 


(A Topical Tragedy, Illustrating Recent Scien- 
tific Alarms.) 
“Ou, man of melancholy face !” 
I said in pitying tone, 
“Tell me, I pray you, why despair 
Has claimed you for her own ?” 
“My melancholy face,” quoth he, 
My agonising squirms, 
My flowing tears, are caused by what 
The doctors christen ‘ germs.’ 


“* My wife to Mister Mudie sent, 
And he replied with speed, 
Enclosing her the small-pox in 
A vol. of Charley Reade, 
My eldest, from his rocking-horse— 
A brute that could not whinny— 
The measles caught. My youngest fell 
By croup in a clean pinny. 


“My very hale, though ancient, dad 
A *Cockle’s’ gulped one day ; 

And swallowed typhoid in the draught 
That ‘ took the taste away.’ 

My two fond uncles and my aunts 
Went riding in a cab; 

And erysip’las in the straw 
Gave each of them a stab. 


* With pleurisy in Berlin wool 
My mater soon was mute ; 
My cousin donned consumption with 
His brand-new Sunday suit ! 
And thus it is you see me here, 
The last of all my race; 
I think I’ve quite accounted for 
My melancholy face.” —Funny Folks. 


DID IT IN SELF-DEFENCE. 


A youne lady was visiting the family of 
Warden Batterman at the State Prison, America, 
a short time since, when Rattlesnake Dick, who 
was out about the place doing chores .as a sort 
of trusty, attracted her attention. Dick seemed 
so gentlemanly and accommodating that she 
could hardly believe that he had ever done any- 
thing that could bring down upon him the 
heavy hand of the law and place him within the 
walls of a prison. 

One day the young lady said to him: 

** What are you in here for, Dick ?” 

** For highway robbery, miss.” 

“Oh, dear me! Highway robbery? But 
you were not guilty—you didn’t rob anyone, 
Dick ?” 

* Oh, yes; I did—I robbed Colonel Stone.” 

“What! Colonel Stone of Virginia City— 
Colonel Stone the lawyer ?” 

«Yes, Colonel Stone, the lawyer.” 

“Why, Dick, what made you rob Colonel 
Stone ?” 

Drawing near to the young lady’s side, and 
casting a searching glance about the yard, as 
though to make sure he was not observed, Dick 
shaded the larboard side of his mouth with his 
hand and whispered : 

*Sh-u-sh! I did it in self-defence.” 


ITALY’S TWO ENEMIES. 


Tue men of, and the men over, the Moun- 
tain. —Punch. 


A scoot inspector, in talking to the infant 





diately exclaimed that, as some of them migbt 
not know the meaning of the word, he would 
say that it was a synonym of the word “ epi- 
tome.” 


QUERY FOR THE FIFTEENTH TIME. 


A “GENTLEMAN named Pride” was recently 
summoned, for the fourteenth time, before the 
Liverpool magistrates, for not having his 
children vaccinated. It is not well to wish any- 
one harm, but surely this is the Pride that 
should have a fall. —Fun. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Tux mildest thing won’t stand too much. Milk 
and water will turn if the weather comes it too 
warm. — , 

A LOAD FROM HER HEART. 


A tovety kind of beatific happiness played 
for a moment like sunshine on her lips, and 
then she whispered. 

“Oh, George, I like to hear you talk like that, 
you have been so good to me! You have given 
me a diamond locket and a gold watch and chain, 
and rings that an angel might wear outside her 
gloves and not be ashamed; and if I thought 
that one day you'd be sorry you'd given me 
these nice things, and want them back again, I 
should break my heart !” 

He held her gently against his manly breast, 
and answered, with quivering voice : 

“Oh, my own darling, there is nothing on 
earth that would make me repent giving you a 
few tokens of my love, or make me want them 
back again.” 

She sprung from his arms like a joyous deer, 
she shook back her sunny curls, and, with a 
whole poem in her hazel eyes, exclaimed : 

“Oh, George, you’ve taken a load from my 
heart! I’ve come to say that I can’t marry you 
after all, because I have seen somebody I like 
better, and I thought you’d want your presents 
back again.” 

“NOTHING LIKE LEATHER.” 


A CORRESPONDENT says that the Russian 
soldier “is provided with top boots.” ‘This is 
not a peculiarity of the Russian soldier, as in 
the case of our own campaigns all the boots 
that could be discovered were every one tops— 
and no bottoms. —Fun. 


BETTER THAN THE TELEPHONE. 


PsHa!” said Grumpus, when he heard of 
Telephonic machines enabling us to hear a man 
six hundred miles off, “the valuable invention 
would be one to enable us not to hear loud and 
vulgar chatter six inches off—in railway carriages 
and elsewhere—to say nothing of street-cries in 
a suburban street, or your neighbour’s piano in 
a suburban house. That would deserve gratitude, 
if you like.” —Punch. 

AN OPENING. 


Waar a chance for Rising Juniors of the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn when the 
Temple is “ disbarred.” —Punch. 


ALL THE BETTER FOR INDIA. 


Srr Henry Sumner Marin, by becoming 
Master of Trinity Hall, will not cease to be a 
Member of the Indian Council. That light, at 
least, will not be turned off at the Main. 

—Punch. 


THEIR MESSION. 


Large orders have been given out in Bir- 
mingham by the War Department for ‘mess 
tins.” And “as many as 30,000 have been 
ordered from a single house.” The War Depart- 
ment seems to be preparing for the very consid- 
erable ““mess” that is as sure to come of the 
war as the war itself. —Fun. 
A REMONSTRANCE. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the leading journal says 
that a great many people are ignorant of what 
a billion means. This is not surprising, consid- 
ering that no billion has ever been discovered 
yet capable of explaining its own meaning. A 


-| billion may have the very best of intentions, but 


if it doesn’t communicate them, it’s certainly 
not our fault, nor the fault of anyone else who 





class, used the word “abridgment,” and imme- 





fortunately remains ignorant. —Fun. 
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A CONTRADICTION. 


Tur case which resulted in Dimsdale’s im- 
prisonment for life was “Re leases,” —Fun. 


AMBIGUOUS. 


A cONTEMPORARY has an advertisement for “a 
good plain cook in a quiet gentleman’s family.” 

The gentleman may be quiet enough, but how 
about the family ? —Fun. 


Ata school examination in Scotland one of 
the questions asked was: 

«Who signed Magna Charta ?” 

“No reply being given, the question was re- 
peated. Still there was no answer; when the 
examiner sternly demanded : 

«Who signed Magna Charta ?” 

Upon which a little girl meekly called out: 

« Please, sir, it was na me.” 


Janz,” cried a fond mother, sticking her 
head out of the bedroom door, “it is eleven 
o’clock; tell that young man to shut the front 
door from the outside.” 


“Tr is well to leave something for those who 
come after us,” said a man as he threw a barrel 
in the way of a policeman who was chasing 
him. 


« Wuar’s that?’ Mr. Orrendorf asked his 
landlady as she set his cup by his plate. 

** Coffee,” was the prompt reply. 

« Ah,” innocently remarked the boarder, with 
an air of interest, “and what is it made of ?” 

And there was silence around the table for the 
space of half an hour. 


ASKED OF OUR OWN MODISTE. 


Can a costume adorned with “ flutings” and 
“pipings” be otherwise than loud in style ? 

When a material is divided crosswise, is the 
cutting usually done bias-inine people ? 

Does a *‘ square-shaped bodice” suit a rounded 
figure ? 

Beads, as we know, are universally worn, and 
old fashions are perpetually being revived. Why, 
under these circumstances, are not Venerable 
Bedes resuscitated ? 

When a petticoat is trained, what tricks can 
it usually perform ? . 

May a lace covering for the hands and arms 
only be worn when fashion per-“ mits ?”’ 

The “pans” which ornament ladies’ skirts 
are “only suitable to rich materials.” As itis 
so select, should not such a “pan” be called a 
pot-au-few ? P 

What years must one’s wife possess, before she 
reaches her cors-age ? —Funny Folks. 


PICKLES FOR POLITICIANS. 


Tae BEeaconsFieLD RexisH is a transparent 
and colourless mixture of many choice ingre- 
dients, and adds a delicate flavour to a German 
coldshoulder or Russian tongue. Hardly pungent 
enough for some tastes, it is lost sight of alto- 
gether in-an Irish stew. Isa favourite sauce at 
the Royal table. 

The Derby Sauce Piquante is pungent and 
somewhat bitter. Will keep in any climate, but 
has a tendency to acidity in the East. Best 
suited for Home consumption, and should be 
bottled up closely when not in use. Goes pretty 
well with Indian curry. 

The Northcote Mixed Pickle is a pleasant harm- 
less accompaniment to our National dishes. Re- 
quires to be Liberally used to get much flavour 
from it. 

The Cambridge Sauce is still popular in mili- 
tary circles. Is often dished up with army 
messes, and is likely to be used for balls and 
routs during the forthcoming season. 

The Czar’s Relish isa vigorous sauce with 
Turkey or any “high” game. Is popular at 
German tables, and the French do not dislike it. 
Quite the rage in America. There are dif- 
ferences of opinion about in this country; still, 
it is in demand as a “ party” luxury. 

The Sultan’s Pickle is too well known to re- 
quire any description. Only fit for hashes. Is 
apt to leave a vile taste on the palate. British 
cooks must be cautious in using it, as some of 
the ingredients are decidedly deleterious. 

—Funny Folks. 


AN INSTITUTION. 


Prorrssor Huxuey is not oversweet upon 

Technical Education, because as a rule it means 

limiting a man’s general knowledge; but, of 

course, this difficulty can be got over. At an 

establishment in Regent Street you can have a 

Polytechnical education. —Fun. 
HIS WARMEST FRIEND. 

Wuo is your warmest friend?” asked the 

teacher. 

**My mother,” yelled one of the boys. 

« Your mother ?” 

** Yes, she ‘warms’ me every day !’” 





STATISTICS. 





BritisH Inpra.—A statistical abstract relat- 
ing to British India presented to Parliament has 
been issued. The area under British administra- 
tion is 909,834 miles, with a population of 
191,065,445. The Native States comprise 
573,052 miles and a population of 48,233,978. 
Including the French and Portuguese posses- 
sions, the total area of all India is 1,484,150 
square miles, with a population of 239,978,595. 
Of the 191,000,000 inhabitants of British India, 
the religious denominations are given as follows: 
Hindoos, 189,343,820; Sikhs, 1,174,486; Ma- 
homedans, 40,867,125; Buddhists and Jains, 
2,832,851 ; Christians, 897,682 ; others, 5,417,304; 
and “religion not known,” 532,227. 





BESSIE’S ANSWER. 





Tru me, Bessie, if you love me, 
I would dearly like to know; 
And, if you do, then, may I ask you, 
Why you always shun me so? 


Not a word? You will not even 
Lift your downcast eyes to mine, 

Since no single word you give me— 
Why avert those eyes of thine ? 


Does my suit deserve such answer, 
That no other you will give 

Than these sly, averted glances ? 
Then, it’s freedom—pray, forgive ! 


If ’t is scorn that keeps you silent, 
Or kind pity veils your eyes ; 

Then; but since ’tis plain that nothing 
In your heart to mine replies. 


But, ’t is past; my dream is over! 
I am going far away, 

Since you cannot bid me love you, 
It were madness here to stay. 


But, how much I love you, darling, 
You will never, never know ; 

Since no words of mine can tell you, 
And no act may ever show. 


How! what mean you, Bessie darling ? 

* You relent; you bid me stay ; 

You’re not cruel; do not mock me— 
Can you love me, Bessie, say ? 


Love you, Willie! I have loved you, 
Oh, so long; but, do you know, 

Until plain you said you loved me, 
I—I couldn’t—tell you so. 








GEMS. 





Evrry morning we enter upon a new day, 
carrying still an unknown future in its bosom. 
Thoughts may be born to-day, which may never 
be extinguished. Hopes may be excited to-day 
which may never expire. Acts may be performed 
to-day the consequence of which may not be 
realised till eternity. 

Ensoy tHe Present.—In order to enjoy the 
present, it is necessary to be intent on the 





present. To be doing one thing, and thinking 





of another, is a very unsatisfactory mode of 
spending life. 

_ SeLr-Reviance.—The success of individuals 
in life is greatly owing to their early learning to 


depend upon their own resources. Money, or 
the expectation of it by inheritance, has ruined 
more men than the want of it ever did. Teach 
young men to rely upon their own efforts, to be 
frugal and industrious, and you have furnished 
them with a productive capital which no man 
can ever wrest from them. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 








To Poacn Eaes.—Lay small muffin-rings in 
the water and drop an egg in each ring, 
and the egg will be smooth and the shape of a 
ring. 

Lynn Ricz Cakes. — One pound of ground 
rice, two teaspoonfuls of Borwick’s baking 
powder, the rind of two or three lemons finely 
chopped, one half pound of sifted sugar, three- 
quarters pound of butter beaten to the thick- 
ness of cream, and four eggs well beaten. Bake 
in a well-buttered mould in a moderate even. 

Warer Morrins with Eaes.—One guart of 
flour, nearly a ‘pint of water, two eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of yeast, one teaspoon of salt. 
Beat the eggs very light; and the water and 
flour, beating all the time; then add the yeast, 
and beat until they leave the spoon. Wet the 
spoon, dip it in the batter, and drop a spoonful 
on the griddle and bake. 

Pancaxs Puppine.—Make a few thin small 
pancakes, fry them a light brown, spread them 
with currantand apricot jam alternately, and 
roll them. Place them all round a mould, make 
some custard, and pour into the middle, strewing 
it with the bits of the pancakes cut off in fitting 
them round the mould. Cover the whole with 
a small, thin pancake, and steam it for two 
hours. 

Ricz Sovurrir.—Boil two ounces of rice in 
milk, add the yolks of two eggs, a little sugar, 
and some candied orange-peel; boil it again, 
and make a wall with it round the edge of a 
pie-dish. Have ready some apples, pared, and 
the core scooped out; stew these apples in a 
little lemon-juice and sugar, filling the aper- 
tures with candied sweetmeats. Fill the pie- 
dish with the apples, and cover them with the 
white of eggs beaten to a froth, with white 
sifted sugar. Harden it in a cool oven. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





A Lara Carao or Satmon.—What is con- 
sidered to be the largest quantity of preserved 
salmon that has ever been brought to England 
by a single vessel, arrived in Liverpool recently 
in the ship “ British Army,” from San Francisco. 
It consisted of 55,000 cases, weighing no less 
than 1,350 tons. 

Errect oF Smoke on Trees.—Mr. Alcock, 
who for many years past has been making ex- 
periments with trees planted in the vicinity of 
his cotton mill, near Manchester, finds that the 
plant which does better than any other tree in 
London smoke will not grow at all in that of 
Lancashire; but, on the other hand, he has 
been very successful with the beech, sycamore, 
birch, wych elm, and Turkey oak, but the lime 
does best of all. 

Tur Trapre in Frowrr Ports.—As an illus- 
tration of the enormous extent to-which plants 
are grown in this country, it may be mentioned 
that one potter alone turned out last year no less 
than 1,383,000, or an average weekly manufac- 
ture of 26,596 flower pots of various sizes, show- 
ing an increase on the year’s working of 100,000 
over the number made by him in 1876. 

ImpuriTies oF THE Ruinz.—Dr. Vohl, of 
Cologne, has adopted an ingenious method of 
determining the impurities in waters of the 
Rhine. By analysing the boiler incrustations 


of the river steamers he has detected a large 
percentage of arsenious acid and phosphoric 





acid. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ape.Ltne.—For Johnny cake take a pint and a half of 
corn meal, make it into a soft dough with milk or water, 
one teaspoon of salt, and one of butter. Mix all well 
together, and then spread the dough an inch thick upon 
an oak board, and set it before the fire. When nicel 
browned on one side turn the cnke so as to brown on bot 
sides. Send to the table while hot, 

X. Y. Z.—To make feather screens bake the feathers in 
the oven before mounting them, and only use the smallest 
and fiuffiest kind. The others are almost too stiff to 
work with. The best way is to arrange them in rings, 
commencing at the edge, and working towards the centre. 
Dip the tip of each well into stiff gum. Let each suc- 
ceeding row hide the quills of the preceding one, and put 
the feathers close together, so that they look full. A 
pretty humming-bird is a great improvement placed in 
the centre of the screen. This must be sewn on after the 
feathers around are all dry and firm, Canvas, stretched 
on a wire frame, is the best foundation to work upon. 
Let the feathers stand out about an inch beyond the wire 
rim all round to hide it. The strongest gum must be 
nsed, mixed with a little warm water to make it of the 
proper cons istency. Ducks’ feathers make lovely screens. 
The handles should be firmly sewn on before the feathers 
are put on, and a coloured, particularly a red, satin bow 
is a pretty addition and finish. If the kind of canvas, 
frames, and handles that uscd to be sold for working 
beads and wools can be got they are the best. 

Howarp.—The quotation respecting snake bite and its 
antidote referred to comes from Schlieman’'s “ Troy,” 
page 117, ond is as follows: “ We still find poisonous 
enakes among the stones as far down as from 33 to 36ft, 
and I have hitherto been astonished to see my workmen 
take hold of the reptiles with their hands and play with 
them. Nay, yesterday I saw one of the men bitten twice 
by a viper, without seeming to trouble himself about it. 
When I expressed my horror he laughed, and said that he 
and all his comrades knew that there were a great many 
snakes in this hill, and they had, therefore, all drunk a 
decoction of the snake-weed, which grows in the district, 
and which renders the bite harmless. Of course I ordered 
a decoction to be brought to me, so that Imay be safe from 
these bites. I should, however, like to know whether 
this decoction would be a safeguard acainst the bite of 
the hooded cobra, of which, in India, I have seen a man 
fie within an hour. If it were so it would be a good 
speculation to cultivate snake-weed in India.” 

Opapian.—Many people are puzzled to understand what 
the terms “ fourpenny,”’ “‘ sixpenny,”’ “‘ tenpenny,” &c., 
meanas applied tonails. ‘‘ Fourpenny” means four pounds 
to the thousand nails; “sixpenny’”’ six pounds to the 
thousand, and so on. It is an o!d English term, and 
meant at first “ten pound” nails (the thousand being 
understood); but the old Englishmen clipped it to “ ten- 
pun;” and from that to “tenpunny ;’”’ and from that it 
degenerate], until “penny” was substituted for 
“*pounds.”’ So when one asks for fourpenny nails now-a- 
days one wants those a thousand of which will weigh 
four poanees but in these degenerate times we question 
whether one will get as many as a thousand in that 
“~veight. When a thousand nails weigh less than one 

ound they are called tacks, brads, &c., and are reckoned 

y ounces. 

.-S.—For the present we are afraid you will find it 
necessary to moderate the somewhat exacting nature 
of the combined qualifications you expect to tind ina 
wife. 

C. R.—It would be well for you to make a resolution 
never to bet at all, and then keep it inflexibly. Among 
the many toolish things which young men are in the 
habit of doing that of making a bet on every dispute is 
not the least foolish. 

C.S8. P.—The people who have had a “ dispute as to 
the proper way and language to address a bride” might 
have been better employed. There is no “the way” 
aboutit. Any one of innumerable ways might be proper. 
All that is necessary is to be sincere and respectful in 
one’s congratulations, as sincerity and respectfulness will 
be certain to manifest themselves in an acceptable man- 


ner. 

N. M.—A lady will not do that if she is wise. She is 
right, therefore, to receive the second, and a third, if he 
applies, and any lady can well entertain two gentlemen, 
or more, who are only friends. You can alter the 


whole situation, of course, by proposing—if she will have 
you, 





G. C. K., twenty-three, fair, good-looking, auburn hair, 
hazel eyes, medium height, would like to co mn 
with a fair young lady with a view to matrimony, about 
twenty-two, dark hair and eyes, medium height, good- 
looking. 

F. 8. R., twenty-one, medium height, and of a loving 
disposition, would like to See with a young lady. 
Must be about nineteen, brown hair and eyes, and fond 
of children. 

EVELYN, nineteen, medium height, tall, of a loving dis- 
position, would like to correspond with a young gentle- 
man. Repondent must be about twenty, tall, good-looking, 
fair, fond of home, medium height, and of a loving dis- 
position, 


SELF-QUERIES—FOR A CITY BELLE. 
Farr dowered maiden, home again from roam- 


ing 
Wild mountain ways, or by the sea-waves 


foaming, 

Where pleasure led thy dainty footsteps 
ancing— 

Thy papa’s pride, thy mamma’s hopes en- 
harcing— 


Pray put unto thy gentle heart the om 
Whether thy joy made ever man’s heart 


weary 

With glittering hopes, but fostered to be 
cheated, 

Or pastime found in turning thoughts deep- 
seat 

Within the cloisters of the soul to mocking; 

To which if ‘‘ Nay ” thou answerest, without 
shocking 

The still, small voice that every conscience 
knoweth, 

There is no subtle air of blame that bloweth 

Can o’er thy lily cheek like blushes staining, 

And heart-whole thou canst enter on renewed 
campaigning. 

In what lone pathways thou with Jack didst 
t 


arry 
Through Shanklin dingles, while neglected 


Harry 

Paid court to mamma, with her shawls and 
wrappings, 

In hopes that Jack would thus be caught 


a-napping 
When ng rejoinedst her, as thou didst—but 


only 
On J: “xs strong arm, from ways remote and 
lonely, 
And, pt orga when thou consoledst the 
other 
On Brighton drives, while Jack played elder 
brother 
Along the broad parade half-deserted, 
Thou must have known that Dick, with whom 
thon’dst flirted 
Or comet too much the week before at High- 
ands, 
Was hurling curses at the snils and islands 
That fringe the sea-drive, whilst the Count 
Italian, 
Whose wealth was said to dwarf a Spanish 


galleon, 

And who had shadowed thee since thou hadst 
come there, 

Because of witching glance bestowed him 
somewhere, 

Chewed his moustache in sullen rage and 
wonder 

A rod away, with brow as black as thunder. 

Now, to sre | conscience put the question 
squarely : 

Didst all these hearts treat honestly and 
fairly ? 

Give hopes to none, save that which mere 
gocd-nature 

Demands of maids arrived at woman’s sta- 
ture? 

Or, giving hopes to one, ne’er caused another 

To doubt *twixt passion and the love a 
brother , 

Receiveth from a sister, or well-wisher ? 

Hast been of men the sly and heartless fisher. 

And of their tortures never pained or weary ? 

Make answer, maiden, to the simple query. 

Thou hast mee Ah, it pleaseth to hear 
rightly. 

And on thy brow I see the truth shine 
brightly ! 

Prepare thee now for winter’s sports and 
dances 

Heart-whole and free to exercise thy fancies, 

Until at last th’ electric whisper speaketh 

Of him, the man of men, thy spirit seeketh. 

Lo, then! the wreath thou dost from Heaven 
inherit, 

In realms angelic of the pure in spirit, 

Where love and innocence and beauty centre, 

And flirts, coquettes, and prudes can never 
enter. N.D. 


D. H., twenty-one, medium height, would like to corre- 
— with a young lady about twenty, brown hair, and 

air. 

SuyYLock, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like to 
a a with a young lady. He is twenty, good- 

oOOKInNg. 

Titty and NEtxy, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Tilly is twenty-two, blue eyes, fond of home, dark. Nelly 
is twenty-one, hazel eyes, dark. Respondents must be 
very respectabie. 

W. J. and D. F., two friends, wonld like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. W. J.. 
is twenty-three, tall, light curly hair, dark eyes, D. F. 
is twenty-four, medium height, 











Lizzrz B. would like to correspond with a mechanic 
(engineer) about twenty-eight. 
wiz B., twenty-two, would like to correspond witha 
os gentleman about twenty-eight, tall, dark, good- 
ooking 

Sissy and Emtry, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen. Sissy is tall, fair, blue eyes. 
Emily is tall, fair, brown eyes. Respondents must 
about nineteen, medium height. 

Auice and Po..iz, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Alice is 
seventeen, dark hair, grey eyes, medium height. Pollie 
is seventeen, auburn hair, brown eyes, medium height. 
Respondents must be about bg ere 

Juri E., eighteen, medium height, good-looking, would 
like to correspond with a young man with a view to 
matrimony. 

Sxot and SHELL, two seamen in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with two young ladies with a view to 
matrimony. Shotis eighteen, medium height, brown hair, 
blue eyes, of a loving disposition. Shell is nineteen, 
dark, light hair, blueeyes. Respondents must be about 
eighteen, fond of home and music. 

E. S. and W. C., two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies. E.S. is twenty-five, dark hair, 
blue eyes, tall, fond of home and children. W. C. is 
— medium height, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of 

ome. 

L. 8. D., shipwright in the Royal Navy, twenty-five, 
dark hair, blue eyes, would like to correspond with a lady 
— twenty, fond of home, and of a very loving disposi- 

ion, 

Lizztr and Macere, two friends, would like to corre- 
Spond with two seamen in the Royal Navy with a view 
to matrimony. Lizzie is twenty, fair, tall, Maggie is 
Nineteen, fair. 

A. S. P., twenty-five, dark hair, blue eyes, would like to 
correspond with ayoung lady about twenty-one, loving, 
fair. 

ELceEn and BesstE, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Ellen is twenty, tall, Bessie is 
nineteen, tall, dark. 

W.R. and 8S. C. would like to correspond with two 

oung ladies. W. R. is twenty-one, medium height, 
dork hair and eyes. 8S. C. is twenty-one, dark hair, blue 
e 


es. 

Epmonp, eighteen, medium height, of a loving dispo- 
sition, good-looking, fond of home, wishes to correspond 
with a young lady. 

Lity, seventeen, tall, light blue eyes, fond of home, fair, 
would like to correspond with a gentleman not above 
twenty. 

Mart and ADELINE would like to correspond with two 

oung gentlemen about twenty-two. Mary is twenty-one, 
dark, medium height. Adeline is twenty, blue eyes, fair, 
thoroughly domesticated, 


ComMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


C. Gis onded to by—R. C., nineteen, medium height, 
dark hair, blue eyes. 

Curis by—Laura T., twenty, tall, dark hair, grey eyes, 
thoroughly domesticated, and very fond of home and 
music. 

CiaupE by—Florence, seventeen, medium height, good- 


ooking. 
— by—Clara, seventeen, fair,and considered good- 
ng. 

Herewarp by—Hyacinth, eighteen, dark brown hair, 
grey eyes. 

A. C. by—Kate, tall, dark hair and eyes, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home. 

T1 B. by—Alice, medium height, brown hair and eyes, 
fond of home. 

. J. D. by—Marie, fond of home, medium height, 

brown hair and eyes, 
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